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AS AVON FLOWS. 
By HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. ABEL BOMPAS SELLS A HOUSE, AND THE PURCHASER PUZZLES 
A TOWN. 


THE town of Avonham in Marlshire was having a day-sleep. 

This was common enough to the place; when the sun was 
fiercely beating down on the red roofs and pointed gables, blister- 
ing the painted beams of the wood-frame houses, bleaching the 
well-washed pavement, and the cobble stones of the old market- 
place, touching up the face of the market clock with a blaze 
of glaring gold, and making of the motionless weather-cock on the 
church steeple a burning arrow pointing to the hills from which 
no breezes came—when it drove the masterless curs into doorways 
and under garden bushes, and set prowling cats a-nodding in sight 
of their natural foes, when it fairly beat the inhabitants from the 
street, then Avonham used to pull down its blinds and indulge in 
a day-sleep. From the sixteen-arched bridge that spanned its 
river, to the “ Bear Hotel,” that seemed to close in the end of the 
town, and keep a good look out down the road for any customer 
approaching, no one was astir in the street. Occasionally’a white- 
aproned shirt-sleeved tradesman came to the door of his shop and 
gazed listlessly up and down, then yawning went back to his trade- 
less counter, and nodded himself to sleep again; the hum of the 
great mill-wheel at the bridge alone broke the silence, and the 
town seemed an appanage ‘of the Sleeping Palace, waiting. for 
the Prince to come. 

It was a pleasant town enough as it lay in the blazing June sun. 
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Planted in a valley, with tree-crowned hills at its western end, and 
watered by the pretty Avon, it stood in the midst of a smiling 
land of plenty. Around it, and bounded only by the wooded hills 
on one side, and the great chalk hills of the downs to its east, 
were meadows rich with waving grass, in which the feeding kine 
stood knee deep. The river breaking from the chalk was clear as 
erystal, and sparkled through the valley in generous, ever-full 
stream that turned countless wheels and rushed over little weirs 
with pleasant plash,. little weirs at the foot of which lurked 
speckled trout and bold-biting perch ; at the town it flashed under 
a sixteen-arched bridge, built by some ancient Abbot of the Priory 
whose ruins stood just outside the town, and whose Hospitium 
was still the front of the old “ Bear Hotel.” From this bridge to 
the hotel ran the great broad street which formed the principal 
portion of the town; on the right were the market-place and town 
hall, on the left the two local banks and the residences of the 
magnates, the successful banker, the respected grey-headed 
solicitor, and the flourishing old-fashioned country doctor. Then, 
at the top of the town, stood the old “ Bear,” snuggest and cosiest 
of inns, with large yard still echoing to the feet of post-horses 
and coach horses, and the spanking tits that drew the traps of the 
dashing commercial travellers, who still drove their journey 
through pleasant Marlshire, for there was no railway that had 
reached Avonham, and the nearest station was five miles away. 

Now the “ Bear,” standing at the top of the town, and having 
been the ancient gate-house of the great abbey, had blocked the 
straight street up, and, as the place had grown in size, had caused 
the overflow of population to betake itself to two side streets 
running left and right of it: one past the church, and round by 
2 small stream that joined the Avon here, and the other branch- 
ing down to the river itself. At the head of one of these streets 
stood the splendid Abbey Church of St. Hildegarde’s, with its 
spacious churchyard, anand by a paved walk leading to the street 
in question, which it reached by steps. Beyond this churehyard 
were the Grammar School, and some houses of the better class, 
and backing on to the little Marden were the grounds of the 
Priory House. This was a large and imposing mansion, w ith 
finely wooded grounds concealed from public view by high walls. 
In the other side street were both private houses and shops. 
together with some offices and a brewery ; and lower down, and 
nearer the river, stood a neat modern villa, in some grounds which 
ran to the Avon. 

One of the houses of this street, called from its direction, South 
Street, was a combination of private house and office, and in one of 
the rooms of this house on this particular hot day sat a highly 
respectable family, consisting of father, mother, and three pretty 
daughters, engaged in discussing the penultimate course of an 
English middle-class mid-day dinner. The. buxom, smiling 
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matron was seated opposite a smoking pudding, of which she had 
transferred a slice to a plate; she was preparing to pass it to her 
husband, who sat at the head of the table, whea that worthy man 
stayed the progress of the dainty with an arresting wave of the 
hand. 

“T thank you, Louisa, but I will not take any.” 

“Not take any, Abel?” 

“ No pudding, papa? ” 

‘No, Louisa; no, my children. Pudding, my dears—pudding 
is—(no more ale, thank you, Jane )—is—as I may say, a—kind of 
pro-vi-sion for the mind—I mean for the body—yes, the body— 
it is the body that is benefitted by the pudding, but the mind, my 
dears, the mind must work—must work with the body.” 

“ Well, papa, what has that to do with the pudding ?” 

“This, my dears—to cloy—or, as some authorities (from whom 
I entirely disagree) would say, to clog—to clog or cloy the body is 
a—metaphysically speaking—to cloy or clog the brain; and the 
brain needs not that—shall I say clogment ? yes, clogment—or 

rather cloyment; yes, certainly, cloyment. So that if “(as would 
be the case to-day were I not firm) I cloy—cloy is certainly the - 
better word—I cloy the brain by this pudding—then it will follow, 
as the night the day, as I believe is remarked by Shakespeare— 
that the brain and the mind, being cloyed by pudding, will not be 
in—ah—apposition, may I say ? and they will not work together. 
I make myself clear, my dears, I hope ?’ 

“* My dear papa, is _e brain called upon for any very extra- 
ordinary effort to-day ? ’ 

“< My dears, I may, without violation of any of the more delicate 
secrets of my profession of house and estate agent and auc-tion-eer 
mention that the elegant and convenient villa residence known 
as the ‘Coombes,’ toge ther with the modern and handsome 
furniture ——” 

““My dear Abel, we have all read the bill—what of the 
Coombes ?” 

** My dear Louisa—I am coming to it—I have received from 
Messrs. Golding and West, whose names as the—ah—-solicitors to 
the estate, are doubtless familiar to yo 

* Yes, papa, well ?” 

** An intimation, my dears, that I shall to-day be waited upon 
by: a gentleman who will purchase the property as it stands.” 

“ Furniture and all?” 

‘Furniture and all.” 

“What is his name, Abel ?” 

“* My dear, I am not in possession of it. Iam to meet him, or 
rather he is to call upon me here, at two pre-cise-ly, and as it wants 
but five minutes of the appointed hour, and as you are aware that 
anything approaching unpunctuality is most repugnant to me, | 
will—ah—retire.to the office at’once and await him.” 
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Mr. Abel Bompas rose, puddingless and imposing, and left the 
room, where, as soon as his august back was turned, there arose 
the usual Babel of speculation and wonder, as to the coming 


stranger and his intended purchase. 


For the ** Coombes ” was 


nearly opposite Mr. Bompas’ house, and of course a great deal 
depended, so thought the Misses Bompas, upon whether the new- 


comer were married or single, had daughters or sons 


family, were hospitable or not; 


to have as neighbours “‘nice” people or the reverse. 
Not that the ladies of our friend Mr. Abel Bompas were more 


curious than their position warranted. 


in the 


in fact, whether they were going 


For you shall walk many 


miles, my susceptible young bachelor friend, before you shall find 
three prettier roses clustered on one stem than Miss Adelaide, 


Miss Lucy, and Miss Louisa, I promise you. 
frank and open 


Rosy with 


health 


,as sparkling as the stream on which they row ed 


their pretty skiff, and as breezy as the downs over which they 
daily galloped, they were of the fairest and best type of good, 


honest, English girls. 


And if you place these three young “0p 


in a dull old country town, where a concert is a dissip: tion, and 


yeomanry ball a delirium of delight, where the same “ young 
same “ best clothes” 
and when 


men” are seen disporting themselves in the s 


Sunday after Sunday, in an age before Volunteers, 
lawn-tennis was not; and then confront them with the prospect of 


fresh comers, residing in a house nearly opposite, which has been 


untenanted for eight months, and whose last occupant, 
Currie, H.E.I.C.S8., never showed, on account of congested liver, 
and was as yellow as a haddock and as touchy as a squib, I think 


Major 


you will allow that the conversation of the young ladies was 


perfectly natural, and that even if Mrs. Bompas herself gave way 
to the prevailing feeling, and surmised and hoped as eagerly as 
her daughters, the good “lady i in no way overstepped the undoubted 


priv ileges of a true British matron. 


Meanwhile, the head of the family crossed the hall, with which 


high-sounding title a three-feet-nine passage was dignified, and 
opened the door of a small square room, fitte d with all the comfort- 
less austerities of counting-house furniture, and bearing on its 
wire blinds the title and des cription of its owner, 
himself in an armchair, behind an appallingly stubborn table- 
desk, and, opening a tremendous volume, in which no man could 
have written whilst seated, awaited the coming of his expected 


visitor. 


Mr. Bompas was by no means an ill-looking house and estate 
Prosperity and complacency had so sti mped their pleasing 
impressions on his broad and fresh-coloured face that even had not 
his features of themselves been regular in outline he would have 
been redeemed from anything approaching ugliness ; 


agent. 


were if not classically, at least regularly, cut; 


‘ 


whe 


but they 
his forehead was 
ample, his chin round and cleanly shaven, his hair was carefully 


seat ed 
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arranged, and his whiskers—well, they were British ; and what is 
more respectable per se than the British whisker? His business 
had been transmitted to him by his father, and was an easy and 
pleasant one ; he had marrieda pretty Marlshire lass, the daughter 
of a well-to- do corn-dealer , who had amply dowered his only child, 
and he himself had been honestly and patiently adding to his 
wealth for years, until it was pretty well known in Marlshire that 
Mr. Bompas of Avonham, the leading auctioneer and estate agent 
of the county, a man who was employed and trusted by all the 
family solicitors around, was one of the warmest menof even that 
shire of flourishing graziers, prosperous cheese factors and brewers 
with purses deep. ‘T'wice had he filled the office of mayor of his 
native town of Avonham with a Roman Consul kind of dignity 
which had filled the neighbouring municipalities with envy, and 
his own Corporation with awe. His movements were elephantinely 
delicate and his conversation was slow and stately to a degree, 
being modelled, indeed, upon the speeches of those exponents of 
the oratory of the Georgian era, for the choicest examples of whose 
glowing and burning words the reader is referred to “ Enfield’s 
Speaker.” 

From the main street of Avonham a door communicated with 
Mr. Bompas’ offices, and punctually as the clock of St. Hildegarde’s 
struck two, it opened and admitted a stranger. The clerk in the 
outer office, who was an articled pupil of Mr. Bompas, slid from 
the dizzy height of a most uncompromising office-stool and faced 
the new-comer. 

“Tam here by appointment with Mr. Bompas ; is he in ?” 

“The gentleman about the ‘Coombes,’ I believe,” said the 
smiling youth, anxious to have the first portion of a conversation 
with a prospective buyer of a house, “ furniture and all.” 

The stranger immediately routed the astonished pupil by 
frowning and replying 

“ T should think, my son, that if you hunted through this town, 
you'd find about enough churches and chapels to keep your beliefs 
going hard without pushing 4 your creeds into business hours. If 
Mr. Bompas isn’t in, say so. I’m not here to listen to your Belief. 
It’s not a catechism class.” 

The articled pupil opened his eyes and faintly gasped. The 
unexpected reply had fairly taken away his breath. The farmers 
and dealers who came into the office were glad enough to stay 
and lightly chat with Mr. Adolphus Carter, the son of a Marlshire 
vicar ; the solicitors were always friendly, and, knowing his father, 
and his prospects, extended to him the right hand of fellowship, 
comparative friendship, that is to say; to the clerks of other 
callings Mr. Carter was ineffably condescending and sometimes over- 
bearing, regarding only solicitors’ articled pupils and bank cashiers 
as anything like his equals, and here was a perfect stranger answer- 
ing his little surmise, made in his liveliest manner, that which he 
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reserved for principals alone, as shortly and sternly as he, Adolphus, 

vould have answered a grocer’s boy who ventured to ask him of 
his health. It was his first snub in that office, and when he had 
recovered his wits, which had suffered rudely from the shock, he 
registered the assailant as a deadly enemy on whom consummate 
vengeance must one day surely fall, before answering in a feeble 
voice, and with every trace of his somal vivacity sliminate d: 

‘* Mr. Bompas is in, sir; please to walk in.” 

He was so completely crushed that although he had been 
burning all the morning to know the name of the intended 
purchaser of the * Coombes,” he did not now ask it, but, opening 
the door of Mr. Bompas’ inner private office, ushered him in. 
Then he returned to his desk, clutched his ruler convulsively, and 
seemed as totally overwhelmed by the encounter as though he 
had been worsted by a Waterspout. 

He, who had temporarily obliterated this aspiring youth, and 
who now stood in the presence of the great Mr. Bompas himself, 
was a young man of about thirty years of age, of fair complexion, 
with a moustache of that sandy shade which, albeit it betokens 
Anglo-Danish blood, is so much despised of maidens at first sight ; 
his chestnut hair was short, his eyes were very blue and bright, 
and saved his face from downright plainness. His form was not 
cast in a particularly elegant mould, nor were his hands and feet 
especially suggestive of high-born rank, but he was squarely and 
muscularly built, if anything a little too broad for his medium 
height, his arms long, and his hands large. In one hand he 
carried a pair of tanned driving gloves, in the other a stout stick 
of some foreign wood. He was quietly and well-dressed in dark 
clothes, which assorted well with his calm and apparently imper- 
turbable manner. He bowed to Mr. Bompas, who rose to meet 
him, and at once accosted that gentleman, speaking with an accent 
not to be identified as belonging to any particular outlying portion 
of the Anglo-Saxon- speaking race, but suggestive of a long resi- 
dence somewhere beyond sea. 

“ You've the selling of that house over yonder, Mr. Bompas.” 

“The ‘Coombes,’ my dear sir—the ‘ Coombes.’ I have. Pr ray 
be seated. I anticipated your arrival from a communication I 
received from my esteeme spondents, Messrs. Golding 
and West.” 

** Yes, they told me the price at which you would sell the house 
and land, but they couldn’t say anything about the furniture ; 
said they thought there was to be a sale. Is that so?” 

“It was so intended, sir, but the lady who owns 

“Lady! oh, a lady’s ‘the owner.” 

“ Mrs. Stanhope, a widow lady, is the owner, Mr. 

*€ Galbraith—that’s my name.” 

“Mr. Galbraith—-Mrs. Stanhope had instructed me to sell by 
auction, and I had, with a view to that step, prepared a schedule or 
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inventory from which I should, in due course, have compiled a 
catalogue as is—ah—customary at such sales. But on receipt of 
information as to your intended interview, I—ah-—suspended 
operations pending your arrival.” 

Mr. Bompas appeared greatly satisfied with the ring of this 
speech, for he softly murmured the last few words over again to 
himself. | 

‘Well, I like the house and grounds, and the furniture will do 
for a bachelor; what is the total price for everything, just as it 
stands ?” 

“The house you are aware is— 

*‘ Sixteen hundred pounds I was told, but I want a lump sum 
for the whole concern.” 

“Tf am not prepared as yet to give a decided answer on that 
soint, indeed I authorised to do so, my dear 
sir, but——” : 

** Does this lady, Mrs. ig 

* Stanhope.” 

*< Stanhope, live here ? ” 

‘“‘She resides, my dear sir, not three hundred yards from where 
we are now sitting.” 

“Can you see her to-day ? ” 

*¢ At once, at once, if you wish it.” 

=F ery well then, Mr. Bompas, you will find me at the ‘ Bear 
Hotel, where I am staying, and if you will go and see her I will 
await your answer there. Tell her, please, that I will give her two 
thousand pounds—pounds mind, not ouineas—that coin is out of 
circulation—for the house, furniture e, and fittings, just as it 
stands.” 

“ Would you not—ah—prefer to see the furniture and fittings 
before making an offer, which you seem to wish to be a—ah—deti- 
nite, and—ah—decisive one ? ” 

“Seen ’em, sir, seen ’em; I walked in there at six o’clock this 
morning, and went all over the house.” 

‘“Without an order, my dear sir?” exclaimed Mr. Bompas 
(Galbraith was certainly fated to astonish house agents that day), 
‘without my written order ?” 

** Just that,” replied the other, coolly, * I saw an old woman inside 
straightening things, and I went over the house under her guid- 
ance.” 

Mr. Bompas had no words with :;which to express his horror at 
this breach of professional routine ; he stared at his visitor; but 
made no reply. 

“ll wait at the ‘ Bear,’ for two hours for Mrs. Stanhooks is 

“Stanhope, my dear sir, Stanhope.” 

“¢ Stanhope’s answer—Good day, sir! 

Mr. Bompas returned the salutation and courteously escorted 
the stranger to the outer door, passing through the front office 
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where Mr. Carter, still more or less under the Waterspout influence, 
lared fiercely at his foe, and then, without noticing his pupil, be- 

took himself slowly and pensively to his private room. His face 
wore a puzzled expression; the coolness with which Galbraith had 
made his offer, and the—to himi—unparalleled incident of the 
morning visit to the house, a visit paid when he who should have 
been all powerful in the matter was comfortably slumbering, had 
somewhat disturbed his mind, and it was with some slight pertur- 
bation and a little abatement of his usual dignity that “he sought 
once more the bosom- of his family. 

He paused a moment at the door before opening it, and softly 
enumerated to himself the heads of his astonishment. 

*¢ He—ah—walks over the house without my written order 
strange ! 








“¢ He—ah—seems most uncertain about Mrs. Stanhope’s name— 
curious ! 
“ And he heaps an offer for a house and—ah—furniture as 








though it were for < 
most extraordinary young man! 

Another few moments were spent with his hand upon the han- 
dle of the door of his private room, he then slowly and softly turned, 
and, instead of entering, took his hat from a peg and sallied forth 
on his errand. 

Emerging from South Street, into the part of the High Street 
immediately in front of the “‘ Bear,” Mr. Bompas perceived his late 
visitor strolling carelessly across the path of the churchyard and 
pausing occasionally to peruse some inscription or observe some 
date. At the door of the “Bear,” lounged Mr. Pinniffer, the 
laudlord, who apparently seemed no less interested in the figure 
in the churchyard than Mr. Bompas. This latter worthy was not 
long in perceiving the direction of the landlord’s gaze, and suddenly 
altering his route walked over to the door of the “Bear.” Many a 
time had his portly form filled the chair at public dinners at the 
“ Bear,” many churchwarden’s, waywarden’s, charity, auditor’s ac- 
counts had been made up there after cold lunch, passed over punch, 
and voted correct at a dinner. He and Mr. Pinniffer were old cronies, 
for there was not a more “responsible” man in Avonham, not 
even excepting Mr. Bompas himself, than Mr. George Pinniffer, late 
Quartermaster-Sergeant of Her Majesty’s Royal Marlshire Fusiliers, 
and now mine host of the “ Bear Hotel” of his native town, whither 
he had retired with a good conduct pension, a couple of medals, 
and many honourable scars. 

“Ter’ble hot, Mr. Bompas, ter’ble hot to be sure,sir,” said he 
removing his stalwart form from the doorway, and welcoming Mr. 
Bompas in with a wave of the hand. “I was a-thinking of seeing 
you this morning ; but I had got my Marlham brewer here, and 
you knowI must see the malt fairly cast, lest the beer don’t turn 
out like the last lot. But if you'll step into my bar parlour— 
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there’s not a soul there, ‘ll bring you in the rent, and take 
a receipt over as good a glass of cold punch as ever you’ve had 
here, sir, and that won’t be a bad one, I'll pound it!” 

Mr. Bompas assented to the punch much in the manner of Jove 
accepting nectar, and the pair repaired to a cosy snuggery behind 
the bar where, after a short comparison of papers, and an exchange 
of bank notes, coin, and receipts, the two sat down to their punch 
solemnly and sedately, as befitted men who had just discharged an 
important portion of the business of life. 

It having been mutually agreed that the weather was fine, that 
the hay promised well,and that most of it would be in in a week, 
if the weather held, Mr. Bompas turned the conversation slowly 
and deliberately to the stranger. Mr. Pinniffer showed himself 
much interested in the fact that his unknown customer was a man 
of substance and house-buying ability, and then confessed that 
although he (Pinniffer) had seen many men and many cities, he 
had never in his life seen a cooler, offer-handed gentleman than the 
subject of their discourse, seen by both of them through the little 
window of the bar-parlour, standing in front of the churchyard 
gate, cigar in mouth, and gazing down the silent and glaring 
street. 

** He came over in the omnibus last evening about eight. He 
walked straight in and called for a pint o’ champagne ; had it put 
into a clean pewter and took it off like a—like—a—” Mr. Pinnitfer 
hesitated a moment, and then rushing at his simile, said, “like a 
marine!” He paused and sipped his punch before resuming. 

“ He sent his portmanteau up to his room and stood at the door 
a bit, and then he turns round and, says he, ‘ Landlord,’ says he. 
‘Yes, sir,’ I says. ‘ Landlord,’ says he, ‘ are there any houses to let 
in this place?’ Well, Mr. Bompas, of course I told him about 
the ‘Coombes’ and Mr. Miller’s little cottage, and told him your 
name, and where you lived and that, and then he turned round and 
says, ‘ah!’ he says, ‘I like the look of the town; get me some 
supper at nine, and I'll look at the houses to-morrow.’ With that 
he walks off, comes back at nine o’clock, has his supper and sits 
in the corner of the smoke-room for the rest of the evening and 
never says a word, points to his glass when he wants it filled, and 
never says aword. Puzzled us all, sir, all of us, none of us knew 
what to make of him at all; quiet enough, of course, and seems a 
nice gen’elmanly sort enough, but no company, not sociable like, 
you know, Mr. Bompas.” 

Mr. Bompas acquiesced in this view, and, premising that the 
secrets of his profession were of peculiar solemnity and weight, gave 
the history of his morning’s interview with the stranger. 

“There, now!” said Mr. Pinniffer, “look at that now! dear, 
dear ; well to be sure, he és a ter’ble cool gen’elman, surely.” 

Mr. Bompas, having finished his punch, rose, shook his head 
solemnly and dubiously, and bidding farewell to the landlord, went 
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on his way to Mrs. Stanhope. Crossing the churchyard he passed 
Galbraith, who was smoking serenely, and who seemed quite ob- 
livious of his existence, in spite of the laboured and stately salu- 
tation with which the ex-Mayor deigned to favour a prospective 
townsman, a circumstance which, for the third time that day, caused 
the worthy man much inward reflection. He pursued his way, 
however, in his usual imposing manner, and, having to deal with 
an ordinary and well-known client, was able to effect his business 
without any other mental shock. After a somewhat long consul- 
tation, Mr. Bompas returned to the “ Bear,’ ‘and finding Mr. Galbraith 
standing on the steps and still gazing down the street, was able to 
inform him that his offer had been accepted, and that only the 
necessary formalities had to be gone through. He was referred, to 
his great astonishment, to the very firm in London who acted. as 
Mrs. Stanhope’s solicitors, and in a few days the “Coombes,” 
which had been empty long enough to be an interesting topic of 
Avonham tea-table talk, was occupied by the my sterious young 
man who added yet more to the wonder of the town by bringing 
with him as his whole apparent household only one servant, that 
servant a man, and that man a stalwart negro with great filed 
teeth. 


CHAPTER II. 
GUESTS AT THE PRIORY HOUSE. 


Mrs. STANHOPE, of the Priory House, was admittedly the leader of 
Fashion and Society in Avonham. Her sway was undisputed, and 
her power apparently limitless. There were two sections of Society 
in Avonham, and there was a Pariah Section which was not in 
Society at all. There was no neutral ground ; to one of the coteries 
everyone was bound to belong. True, the exigencies of life some- 
times made it necessary that certain persons, by their position, were 
received by both the Society sections, but it was only in business 
hours that there was familiarity—it ceased when St. Hildegarde’s 
struck four, and the professional business of Avonham was over. And 
there was also one thing which terribly exercised the minds of Mrs. 
Stanhope and her immediate surrounding, and that was the 
position in Society of the Mayor. 

Indeed it was embarrassing. For the Mayor, by virtue of his 
office, was of course the leader of all the public doings in Avon- 
ham, ‘and on him devolved the reception of any trav elling great- 
nesses who might be visiting the neighbourhood. He it was 
through whom was given that great moral support which Avonham 
has always extended to the Crown, and which the occupants of the 
throne have esteemed so highly, ever since the days of Queen 
Mary, who gave the town its charter. In the Town Hall was the 
bust of Sir Jabez Potts, who, on being entrusted with an address 
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to George III., on the oceasion of the great defeat of the French 
by Lord Howe in 1794, had been knighted by the King, to his great 
elation and to the pride and glory of Av onham, of which town he 
was a cloth-weaver. What: had happened before might happen 
again, and each succeeding Mayor of Avonham felt, as he buckled 
on the sword of office and donned the robes of State, that he too 
might kneel before his Sovereign and after a few sweet and 
acim binag words might rise and return to his townsfolk and family 
a full-blown doughty knight. 

On the other hand, although at present the state of Mayoralty 
in Avonham was satisfactory so far as the position of the occupier 
of the civic throne was concerned, he being a solicitor and having 
succeeded Mr. Bompas who was presentable i in “ Society,” yet there 
were times when the gentility had been terribly puzzled as to how 
to receive a Mayor who was a butcher, and stood at his door with 
his blue apron on, and left the slaughter-house for the Town 
Council, and exchanged the Chopping-block for the Chair. And 
then again, although the Mayor might be tolerated in his official 
robes and with the handsome chain of office round his neck, yet, 
alas! there was one appalling fact to consider, which was that there 
was neither chain nor scarlet robe of office wherewith to deck the 
Mayoress. So it came to pass that Society which, as we all know, 
has its immense tasks forced upon, and not sought by it, had to 
suffer greatly in reconciling what was due to itself with what was 
due to the town. Such sacrifices were, however, made with that 
patience and courage which has generally characterised all martyr- 
dom; and the town and its gentility managed to work together 
amicably and for the interests of both. 

There was a second section of Society, respectable in its way, 
larger than the Gentility section, and in reality the mainstay of 
Avonham ; from this class came more of the Mayors than from 
the “ upper-crust, ” as the youth of the second section termed it. It 
had no regular leader, the ladies being less amenable to the rule 
of one person than the followers of Mrs. Stanhope. It had one 
link and one link only that bound it socially with the first class, 
and that was the Church and its affairs. But it was as exclusive 
towards its inferiors as if it had been the highest society in the 
land; stolid respectability was its great characteristic, its female 
members inhausted much tea, its males had their club at which 
they consumed much tobacco, settled the affairs of the country- 
side with solemnity, and observed towards the Crown, the Church, 
and the Constitution, that reverence and loyality for which the 
little town had long been noted, but into which reverence a most 
curious anomaly crept, which was that, though devotedly Protes- 
tant and unfeignedly Evangelical, it yet respected and admired, 
just as most other Protestant communities detested and abhorred, 
the memory of ‘pastor-roasting Mary, from whom the place held, 
as we said before, the charter which made it a town. 
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We mention the Pariah section as cautiously as possible and 
with this saving clause for it, that it consisted in a great measure 
of youths, who, not having yet acquired any reverence for the re- 

spectabilities, had not become attached to either party, but openly 

held aloof from both. These were generally reconciled to one of 
the sections by the face and form of some female member, whose 
influence induced the youth, first to neglect his old companions 
and pursuits, next to hover about the outskirts of the section 
which held his charmer, and finally, having attained the object of 
his affections in the parish church, to settle down respectably and 
quietly in the station of Avonham life to which the young lady 
valled him. There were sometimes instances of an inverse 
working of this rule, when a youthful member of one of the great 
parties, having been rejected by a lady, left his party in despera- 
tion and joined the-ranks of the Pariahs, but such instances were 
rare, and the Pariahs, who were not at all bad Pariahs, but some of 
the liveliest youths of the place, were not fond of encouraging 
these deserters, but more often insisted, kindly and firmly, in being 
suffered to go their own way alone. Many of these wild blades 
were in the habit of making excursions to Bristol and Bath for 
their pleasure, rejecting the tea-tables of the Avonham matrons 
and the long pipes of the fathers of the town, and some had even 
penetrated to the arcana of London itself, and spoke familiarly 
to awe-stricken audiences of the delights of Cremorne and the 
chops of the “ Cheshire Cheese.” 

But neither tradesmen nor Pariahs found their way inside the 
Priory House gates on the occasion of those special day-parties 
which Mrs. Sti imhope occasionally gave on the smooth-shaven lawn 
of her beautiful grounds. And to-day the notabilities of Avonham 
were assembled there to welcome no smaller a luminary than the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese. Seated in the most com- 
fortable of armchairs under the shadiest of trees, the worthy 
father was chatting smoothly and mellifluously with his fair 
hostess. On various parts of the lawn, but for the most part under 
the sheltering trees, for the day was hot, were the heads of the gen- 
tility party of both sexes. A little more decorum than even this 
decorous society was in the habit of expressing was assumed for 
the occasion and in deference to the presence among them; still 
there was no lack of life and even mild gaiety in the picture. The 
Bishop himself was a well-made portly man, who was not at 
all averse to the good things of this world and certainly not an 
unnecessarily stern precisian, and he looked with evidently pleased 
eyes at the groups on the lawn before him. Standing beside his 
lordship and also in conversation with his hostess was Sir Head- 
ingly Cann, Bart., Member of Parliament for Avonham, which he 
represented entirely to the satisfaction of his constituents who 
had not troubled themselves or him with a contested election for 
eighteen years: a tall fresh-coloured good-looking English gentle- 
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man with all the precise and perhaps pedantic courtesy of the 
good old school. 

A little distance from this group, an antique old beau, with a 
most wonderful assumption of youth, was chatting the smallest of 
small talk with the three pretty daughters of Mr. Bompas and with 
their mamma, whilst, some paces from them, Mr. Bompas himself 
and Mr. Boldham, the banker, were discussing some weighty point 
of finance, which lifted them awhile from the surrounding gaiety, 
and had involved them in a stream of figures so inexplicably dense 
that it made one hot to listen, for which reason, probably, they 
were entirely alone. 

Regarding the antique beau, whose name was Trumphy, and who 
was the delight of all the maiden ladies of Avonham, was a young 
fellow of about twenty-six, who was leaning against the pillar of a 
verandah and casting glances of excessive scorn from a pair of 
very black eyes upon the unconscious little gentleman, who was 
smirking and bowing and keeping up a string of extravagant 


compliments, and who was firmly persuaded of his ability to hold | 


entranced all the pretty maidens at the party, but who was at 
present especially devoting himself to the undoubted belle of them 
all, Miss Adelaide Bompas, whom we have already described as a 
very pretty, merry English lassie. There seemed to be no reason 
why Mr. Alfred Shelman should not have joined that or any other 
group that afternoon, but he chose rather to stand by the verandah 
and scowl at little Mr. Trumphy in a bellicose and unpleasant 
manner. For he had not a pleasing expression, this black-haired, 
black-whiskered, black-eyed, dark-complexioned young man, and 
little white patches came and went round his thin lips and nostrils 
in a manner not good to look upon. He was aroused from his 
meditation by a voice accosting him—a lazy, drawling voice, a 
voice that seemed to express half sloth, half-contempt, and that 
appeared to have a most pleasing effect on the person who possessed 
it, and a most irritating one upon him who heard. 

“Going to sleep, Shelman, or planning an escape from this 
outdoor oven, eh?” 

“What do you mean? ” said Shelman with a start, “ planning 
what ? going where ?” 

“ Oh, I see,” drawled the other, “it’s the Bompas girls—Gad, I 
haven’t seen ’em for an age. Been in London, you know, with 
uncle. Ill go and chat with’em. See you presently, perhaps,” 
and the young fellow strolled off and joined Mr. Trumphy and his 
audience. 

He was not so morose as Shelman, but had an indolent, sleepy 
sort of face, which, in its pink and whiteness, its regularity and 
its want of expression, looked like the face of a doll. He was 
curled and ringed and scented, and on the best terms with himself, 
and was as conceited a piece of vanity as any in Marlshire. He 
affected cynicism and was really a Sybarite, professed contempt 
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for field sports for want of courage to partake of them, and for 
sheer lack of energy to face any difficulty, expressed himself care- 
less as to the events of life, taking care, however, to make his life 
at the same time as easy and comfortable as possible, having that 
pleasant disregard for the feelings of other people which generally 
accompanies those whose only ‘thought is to please themselves. 
He was the nephew and heir of Sir Headingly Cann, of whose 
sister, now dead, he was the only child. Such was Walter Rivers, 
with whom our history will have much to do. 

Mr. Trumphy was visibly disturbed by the advent of this gilded 
youth. For surely it is not the sweetest portion of the experiences 
of amorous age when youth comes in and beauty turns away 
towards it. He had had his cheery little old-world gossip, had 


paid his well-worn little compliments and earned his meed of 


praise, having really amused his good-natured hearers, and lo! 
his triumph was to depart at the first words of the good- looking 
boy who was sauntering towards them. But he had reckoned 
without his host ; the young ladies certainly bowed, but immediately 
cast little meaning glances at one another; buxom Mrs. Bompas 
was the only one who took the outstretched hand, but a cloud 
passed over her merry face as she did so, and Mr. Trumphy could 
see with evident delight that the visitor was not more welcome to 
the ladies than to him. He recovered his vivacity as quickly as 
he had lost it, assumed his old buckish demeanour, and seemed to 
preen himself like an amiable old swan. 

“ Good-day, Mrs. Bompas, good-day, ladies; how d’ye do, Mr. 
Trumphy ; bless me, what an age it seems since I saw you. Iwas 


just telling Alf Shelman that——” 


“T thought he looked bored and cross about something,” said 
Miss Adelaide. 

“ Now, Miss Adelaide, do let a fellow alone; isn’t she too bad, 
Mrs. Bompas ?” Mrs. Bompas, who had given downright Adelaide 
a timorous warning glance, responded only by an uneasy smile. 
* You really are so very terrible, Miss Adelaide, that I’m « quite 
afraid of you.” 

‘Complimentary, Mr. Rivers, [ must say to one of our sex. 
And pray, where have you been this age as you call it? London, 
L suppose ?” 

‘‘Yes, Miss Adelaide, London it is, with uncle, you know, and 
helping him in that awful Parliamentary work, you know. [Tm 
quite knocked up, now, really, [am ; I want some country air and 
quiet, I really do. I can’t make out how it is fellows go on year 
after year at the pace they do in London. I expect you do, Mr. 
‘Trumphy, begad, I’ve heard you used to do it yourself, but I can’t 
stand it. It knocks me up, youknow. I likethe country. Ilike 
quiet and peace and all that sort of thing, so I persuaded uncle 
to come down here for a bit of a rest; and here we are.’ 

“Yes, and now you are here,” said Mr. Trumphy, with a roguish 
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look at the giris, “now you aie here, Mr. Rivers, for goodness’ sake 
do keep quiet.” 

Mr. Walter was rather discomfitted at the hearty laugh with 
which this sally was received, and after a few more common-places 
withdrew and joined the young man to whom he had first spoken, 
who still remained leaning against the verandah, and wearing 
the same morose and repelling expression of face. He sneered as 
Rivers came up to him, and seemed delighted at the shortness of 
his interview with the Bompas family. 

“Well,” said he, “you didn’t stay long with your friends, 
considering how long you've been absent from them.” 

The other did not seem in the least degree annoyed, but laughed 
and replied : 

“ No, my dear fellow, I didn’t; why don’t you go and give them 
a visit, ‘perhaps you'd have _— luck than I seem to get.” 

« Adelaide snubbed you, I saw that.” 

“T’m not the first or the only fellow she’s snubbed, I expect, 
how is it yow’re not on terms with the family ?” 

“ Who said I wasn’t on terms with the family ?” said Shelman, 
the white marks coming and going in his face, and with an uneasy 
twitching of the fingers. 

“ My dear fellow, it was the first thing I heard when I came 
down to this hole; Perry and Watson were both at me as soon as 
I saw them yesterday—they were full of it.” 

‘Perry and Watson are a couple of insolent puppies, and know 
nothing about it. Because the old man and I happened to dis- 
agree in the Bank one day over a little matter of business, is’ 
that any reason that the family should be brought into question ? 
People disagree about money matters every day of the week, all 
the year round. I do wish to goodness people would either talk 
about what they understand, and nothing else, or else not talk at 
all.” 

“We shouldn’t get much conversation out of Avonham under 
that arrangement, I’m afraid; and what we did wouldn’t be up to 
much; but what was the row with Father Bomp; how did you 
manage to ruffle that old Patriarch’s feathers ? ” 

“JT didn’t ruffle his, confound him, but he put me preciously 
out, I can tell you. You know the ‘ Coombes?’ ” 

“ Old Currie’s place that was ?—yes.” 

“Well, I always said that if old Currie left, I’d take that place. 
It would just have suited me, and I wanted to settle down ina 
house of my own, and—and 

‘And ask Addie Bompas to come and look after it, eh?” 

" Well, suppose I did, what of it. If I don’t very much mistake 
it won’t be through you if ever she did.” 

“ But she won’t, my dear boy, she won’t come for either,of us, 
so it’s nota morsel of use for us to quarrel ov er her. Go on‘about 
the ‘ Coombes’ and the row with the old man,’ 
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“There wasn’t any row I tell you; it was this way :—When 
Currie left, I went to Bompas and asked him whether the worn 
would be to let. He said he didn’t know—Laura hadn’t m: 
Mrs. Stanhope hadn’t made up her mind whether to let or not.” 

Rivers glanced quietly at his companion as he substituted the 
hostess’ surname for her Christian one, and saw that a fierce flush 
had swept rapidly over his face, as he made an effort to restrain 
his rage. 

“So I went in,” Shelman proceeded after a pause, “ to her and 
asked her, and she wouldn’t let it to me. Said she didn’t intend 
to let it just then. It was to be done up, it was to be altered, 
half-a-dozen things she told me about it, and at last I gave the 
thing up, for the present at least.” 

*“] went past there yesterday, and it seemed occupied; there 
were blinds up and old Duggan was working away in the front 
garucn. Who’s got it, then?” 

‘* Now you're coming to what you call the row,” said Shelman, 
peevishly, “ about three weeks ago, when Mrs. Stanhope had just 
come back from London, a fellow comes down here one d: Ly, from 
goodness knows where, and puts up at the “ Bear,” calls on old 
Bompas the next day—lI got that from Carter, who owes this 
fellow a grudge for some cheek he got from him—sees old Bompas, 
whoimmediate ly comes up here »,and, by Jove! in a few days’ time, 
this fellow moves into the ‘ Coombes,’ having bought it—bought it, 
sir—not rented it—furniture, land, house, and ev ery mortal 
thing. That’s what riled me.” 

“Would you have bought it ? ’ 

" Bought it, of course 1 would, she must have been mad to sell 
it for such a price. Fancy, only two thousand for the lot; the 
furniture was only four hundred, it’s true, and the buyer pi ‘id all 
the law expenses; but just imagine, sixteen hunared for the 
‘Coombes.’ Why it’s absurdly cheap. I'd have given five hundred 
pounds more directly, and so I told old Bompas.” 

“What did he say? I thought Mrs. Stanhope took his advice 
in everything ?” 

“So she does. I know she does, but in this instance the old 
fool swears he knew nothing at ail about it. It was all done 
through Goldings in London ; this fellow, it appears, is a client of 
theirs, and they “told him of the house. All Bompas had to do, 
so he says, was to actually sell the thing and take the money. It 
seemed all cut and dried, he says, and when I told him he ought 
to have kept the first chance for me, he declared that it didn’t 
matter, for when he mentioned my name to Mrs. Stanhope, she 
shut him up at once.” 

* That’s a short expression for Bomp.” 

“Well, then, she intimated—she intimated her disinclination to 
interfere with current negotiations,” said Shelman, with a short and 
strident laugh, ‘it’s about the same thing though, and so that 
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chance of getting a house is gone. I shall build one, I think, on the 
Western Road. Will you sell me that piece backing on to the 
river? I want a boat-house.” , 

“T’m not going to sell any Avonham land, old fellow, thank you. 
Uncle’s sure to get a Railway Bill for the town, and you'll see how 
land will be then. But who is the man who bought the place? 
What’s his name, and where does he come from ? ” 

“ His name’s Galbraith, but where he comes from goodness only 
knows. He’s a most extraordinary fellow, and no one in Avonham 
seems to know anything about him. He’s got a confounded great 
hulking nigger for a servant, a fellow six-feet high, with teeth like 
a saw.” 

“Sort of Mesty, I suppose. Well?” 

“JT wrote to the man telling him I'd take the house off his 
hands and give him a couple of hundred for his bargain, but he 
sent me a very short note in reply, saying he was going to stop on, 
and so, as I told you before, that chance is gone—here’s the Bishop 
and your uncle coming; let’s go and see if old Bowlby’s got any 
wine going——” 

“ Not now, old fellow, I want to see the Bishop—always speak 
to Bishops, it gives one a tone in the place.” 

Shelman turned moodily away and showed (worst kind of angry 
man) no relief from having told his grievance. Rivers looked aftei 
him with a smile. 

“You're a nice young man, Alfred,” said he softly to himself, 
“a very nice young man—you’d make a nice son-in-law, and I 
envy the girl who marries you. So the widow saw through the 
game did she, and wouldn’t stand it. I don’t wonder at it. Why 
when I left, I thought she was going to change her name again to 
Shelman. There’s only a half-score years between you, and there’s 
plenty of money on both sides. Well, there’s only a half-score years 
between another man and your charming widow, and there isn’t 
an open attachment to another girl between him and her; and 
there’s plenty of money on his side and will be more. I wonder 
how uncle would like it? H’m! I'll see.” 

And here his uncle and the Bishop coming up, he was soon in 
close converse with them, showing marked ability in his piloting 
of his uncle through devious ways of rhetoric and much skill in 
keeping him from falling into pit-holes of doctrine or politics, 
smiling and winning, deferential and polite, the Bishop was pleased 
with him, his uncle was grateful to him, and he was self-satisfied 
to an inordinate degree. And all through that afternoon, as he 
went from group to group, there was none of the silent distrust 
that had been manifested by Mrs. Bompas and her daughters ; in- 
deed the matrons of the party seemed charmed with him, the 
maidens neither chiding nor coy in his presence. Where had he 
been so long ? and how good it was of him to work so hard for his 


uncle, and what had the Bishop said to him? and wasn’t he glad to 
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get back to his these were the remarks 
rained on him from all sides, and ia a of them he gave light, 
chatty, pleasing answers. He found himself at last close to his 
hostess, who beckoned him to her side with a smile. 

Tall, dark, stately, well-preserved, with much natural dignity 
and not a little grace; arm well-shaped, hand and foot small ; 
eyes black as sloes and bright and sparkling; somewhat low 
forehead, and a mouth whose chief characteristic was the evidence 
of quiet firmness which it gave—this was Mrs. Stanhope. 

“You have been at your best, I hear, Mr. Rivers,” said she, 
motioning him to sit by her side. “ You are getting quite a popu- 
lar character. Have you any design in it? Your uncle’s seat, is 
surely safe enough.” 

““My uncle’s seat is safe enough, no doubt, but, you know, a 
young fellow may have ambitions, and my uncle won’t live for ever. 
It’s his wish that I make myself as agreeable as possible in 
Avonham ; in case of anything happening to him, he would like 
me to succeed him rather than think of a stranger coming to sit 
for Avonhain.” 

‘Indeed ! is your lordship the only resource of Avonham ?” 

** My lordship, as you are pleased to say, is not the only 
resource of Avonham, but Avonham likes an Av ooham man to repre- 
and, con- 
nected as I am with my uncle, knowing all his reas iabainabeats 





‘business, and being entirely in his confidence, why, I have as 


good a chance as anyone else.” 

“Well, when the time comes you shall have my interest, I 
promise you. Thank goodness, they can’t deprive us of our 
interest, even though they won't let us vote.” 

“[ shall always be happy when our interests are identical,” 


‘said Rivers, with a laugh, and a bold glance at his hostess. 


She rose, and made him a pretty bow. ‘Come and get me 
an ice, you ‘forward boy, you learn the horridest things in London, 
I’m sure.” 

“Ts there nothing to be learned in Avonham, then ?” said Walter, 
laughing, as he gave her his arm, “ but I forgot to ask you some- 
thing. Are you losing your interest in the place, or are you giving 
us faggot votes ? ” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, you've sold the ‘ Coombes,’ I hear.” 

“Oh, yes, but my interest in Avonham isn’t diminished. I 
had a pale dead of bother over it in Major Currie’s time, for one 
thing, and I had a fair offer for it without taking any trouble 
about it for another, and I had a third reason for selling it, which 
was most important of all.” 

« And that was ? ” 

“| had a debt to pay.” 

«A debt to pay, why, good gra——” 
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«Not a money debt, you foolish man. When I want money I 
will come to either the present or the future member for Avonham, 
when my bankers and agents have all failed me. It was another 
sort of debt altogether.” 

«And you paid it by selling the house; ah! 1 enderitiend now. 
So you owed Shelman a turn, “did you?” 

“Yes, and paid it too—you young men want keeping in order 
sometimes. So he told you of it, did he?” 

“Only this afternoon. I saw him looking very amiable about 
allie and got the story from him after a little. He seems 
very cross over it.” 

‘*T meant him to-be. I must keep my subjects in order, you 
know.” 

“JT thought Shelman was your slave ?” 

pe Maybe —but he escaped, and this house was the only dog I 
could send to bite him—so I sent it.” 

“But did he escape ? If he did it was to that horrid place that 
those misguided fellows in America get to—the Dismal Swamp, 
for he can find no shelter elsewhere, and he’s as glum as possible. 
I’ve been away, you know, and didn’t hear of it. Well, it doesn’t 
break my heart, for Shelman and I were never quite David and 
Jonathan, although we were at Eton together.” 

‘Besides which—I think I’ve heard so—wasn’t there a little 
rivalry between you once ?” 

“‘ Of course there was, I’m jealous of all your slaves; everyone 
in Marlshire is.” 

“7 don’t mean that, you incorrigible fellow. I’m talking about 
that pretty daughter of Mr. Bompas. She’s here to-day; I asked 
them all to meet the Bishop. Bompas is churchwarden, you 
know.” 

“Which of them ? Egad, they’re all pretty. No, there was never 
anything in that. I never said anything but mere civility to 
Miss Bompas, and, by Jove! I never even got that from her, for 
she’s as sharp as a needle, and drops down upon me awfully. 
Shelman was hit, and still is, I believe, but I don’t know what to 
think of it, I’m sure. Indeed, I don’t know. I’ve been away, 
don’t you know. Let me give you this ice.” nae 

Mrs. Stanhope could not hope that one of her guests, how- 
ever charming, could occupy her longer. She had to fulfil all 
those thousand little duties of a hostess, all of which she did to 
perfection. When the episcopal chariot. came for the Bishop, 
he took leave of her in the most fervent and marked manner. 
The member, the banker, the family solicitor, the magnates of 

East Marlshire, and the great ones of the West, all said their 
adieux, and praised their hostess; her graceful winning ways, her 
hospitality and affability were all lauded to the skies. And when 
the last guest had departed, and Mrs. Stanhope had had her 
quiet dinner, cooked by the skilful hands of her chef, and served 
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by servants devoted to her, who only asked to live and die in her 
service, she leaned back in her armchair, and fell to thinking 
over the events of the day. 

Now, among the events of the day had been a great deal of 
openly expressed admiration, and from our young friend Mr. 
Rivers a few not ill-chosen compliments, and these led her to 
think of other things, and of the many hints about altering her 
condition and changing her name, and this led her to think of 
marriage. 

Mr. Stanhope was a wealthy man who, eight years ago, had 
married her and brought her to his house at Avonham, whether he 
had retired, after realising a handsome fortune by trade as a 
London merchant. Their married life had been perfectly unevent- 
ful, and had lasted only four years, when Mr. Stanhope had died, 
blessing her with his latest breath as a kind and loving wife, and 
endowing her with almost all his wealth. And yet, when Mrs. 
Stanhope, after thinking of her admirers and their compliments, 
began to turn-her thoughts to love and to marriage, the family 
skeleton came out of its secret cupboard, and held close com- 
munion with her for an hour—and a very grim and ugly skeleton 
it was. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE STRANGER GIVES MR. ALFRED SHELMAN MORE CAUSE TO LOVE 
HIM. 


Now that the first overwhelming curiosity as to the new occupant 
of the “Coombes” had somewhat subsided,on account of the 
apparent hopelessness of discovering anything about him, public 
attention directed itself with great diligence to studying his 
domestic doings. The only medium through which the good 
gossips could find out anything about the interior of the house 
was a stalwart charwoman, named Hackett, who was an institu- 
tion in Avonham, and who, it was speedily found out, went to the 
“Coombes” for two hours in the morning, to ply the art which she 
professed. Even from her, the good ladies could make out very 
little. The house, she said, was pretty much the same as in Major 
Currie’s time; the new tenant had purchased no new furniture ; some 
shelves had been put up, and there was a ‘sight o’ books’ in the 
front parlour, and some new and incomprehensible utensils had 
been added to the kitchen. The gentlem: in was a real gentleman ; 
her money was always laid reg’lar on the mantelpiece for her 
every morning, and she got as much for her two hours as ever she’d 
got ‘for a day anywhere else ; sometimes it didn’t take her two 
hours, and then ‘she just finished her work and went ; the beer- 
cellar wasn’t locked, she sometimes pointedly remarked (in houses 
where it was locked), and the tap was to be turned for the turr- 
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ing, and no questions asked. The gentleman seemed a early 
riser, and in general walked about in the garden after breakfast 
a-smoking, and he didn’t smoke no Avonham cigars neither, she 
knew the smell on ’em better. She never had no cooking to do— 
the coloured gentleman done all that. Well, some people might 
call him a nigger if they liked, but since she’d known him she 
didn’t know but what she'd a-changed her mind a bit about it 
like ; anyways, he was always polite and civil enough to her, and 
handsome is as handsome does, and what was beauty but skin- 
deep arter all was what she wanted to know. All she knew was 
that it was the best job o’ charing as she’d ever had since in this 
town she’d a-bin, and how long it lasted she didn’t care. Thus 
spoke Mrs. Hackett, stalwart charwoman, earning many a glass 
of pleasing and comforting strong waters from her narration. 

The tradesmen of Avonham spoke of the new-comer with respect 
as a gentleman who paid for everything as he had it; ran no bills, 
all cash down on the nail, they wished everybody were like him 
that way. He seemed to live simply; his servant was rather 
exacting towards Mr. Killett (the ex-butcher-mayor) in the 
matter of special cuts and small dainties, but—there, foreigners, 
particularly them of a different colour, were expected to be a bit 
curious in their tastes and fancies, and the man was a civil, well- 
spoken man enough—the chief wonder in the minds of the Avon- 
ham worthies being that neither his speech nor his manner in 
the slightest degree resembled that of the wandering companies 
of Christy Minstrels who had occasionally visited the town, and 
who were popularly supposed to be faithful delineators of the 
manners of the African race. 

From the remainder of the town Mr. Galbraith kept carefully 
uloofas it seemed. Perhaps the feeling was slightly too strong 
on that point, but it is certain that he sought no introduction to 
any of the townsfolk, and had a calm but. startling manner of 
answering any questions, which we have seen brought into play 
with Mr. Bompas’ unfortunate pupil, and which effectually 
checked any approach to familiarity. By the time he had settled 
down in his house he had had the usual call from the vicar, 
whom he had received politely, whom he had told, in the five 
minutes that the interview lasted, nothing of himself, and whom | 
he had dismissed—politely, it is true, but still dismissed—much 
puzzled by the cold and impassive demeanour of a man, young 
and apparently in full health and strength. So that. although 
Galbraith did nothing very strange or eccentric, nothing more 
strange, that is, than to evince a desire to be left entirely to him- 
self, yet, had he been in the habit of launching out into the wildest 
extravagances, had he at once joined the very outermost circle of 
the Pariah section, he would not have excited a tithe of the 
gossip and curiosity which followed his settlement in the town, 
and which lasted for the first mouth of his residence. 
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Then the subject began to drop a little; interest strained to its 
uttermost must relax at last, and it was so in this case. The 
town had to prepare for its great fair, held at the end of July, and 
lasting three days; two mill-owners had a dispute about water- 
rights, in which dispute every male inhabitant (always excepting 
Galbraith) took one side or the other; children were born in the 
families of two or three prominent citizens; ;Mr. Sander, the young 
grocer, married Miss Halton, the veterinary surgeon’s daughter, 
who had thrown over Mr. Speckley, the optician, ~ whom ev eryone 
had thought was to have been the happy man; and old Mr. Rax, the 
senior member of the Town Council, died, and was honoured with 
a public funeral ; in a word, Time, which effaces the deeds of the 
evil andthe good alike in the great world wherein we all toil and 
moil, gradually wore away the impression which the stranger had 
created on his arrival in the quiet little town. 
With Mr. Bompas alone had Galbraith kept up anything like 
intercourse. It had arisen very naturally out of the first arrange- 
ments forthe transfer of the house; for in this land of property, 


and among this nation of shopkeepers, the sale and purchase of 


houses are not conducted in dumb-crambo ; naturally enough, also, 
they exchanged greetings whenever they happened to meet. Some- 
times Mrs. Bompas leaned on the arm of her Abel, in which case 
the hat of the young man was raised with more formality; it had 
happened that Mr. Bompas had one of the young ladies with him. 
in which case also we know it is necessary to bow. Now, to ac- 
knowledge the salutation of a young gentleman, when leaning on 
papa’s arm, is undeniably correct, and Prudery herself must 
countenance it; also when mamma receives the compliment, Miss 
must also admit it, and having gone thus far it would be hard- 
hearted to refuse to see the gentleman’s bow when two or three 
sisters are together, and are saluted collectively, and so onand so 
on, till you find that you will naturally incline your head to a 
respectful hat-lifting male, even when walking down the street 
of a country-town alone. Of course the Misses Bompas bowed to 
other gentlemen, but they were the only young ladies in the place 
who ever received any notice from Mr. ¢ Galbraith. 

From time immemorial Avonham had its special trade in which 
it surpassed towns twenty times its size, and for which indeed it 
stood first in all the land. It had the largest market for cheese 
in England. At its great fair in October were “ pitched,” that is, 
brought into the town and exposed for sale, mountains of cheeses 
of all sizes and kinds, but principally of those made in the district 
twenty miles round, in the two greatest grazing and cheese-mak- 
ing counties we have. On the second Friday of every month the 
ordinary cheese market was held, that of October being the largest ; 
but in addition to all these cheese pitchings it had an annual fair 
lasting three days, a fair which brought in all the country-side for 
miles around, which filled the town with horned cattle, rosy- 
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cheeked farm hands, and shows and stalls of all descriptions. To 
receive the visitors teok the town a week of preparation, to get 
rid of their traces, a week of cleaning up; it was the one great 
event which really broke the routine life of Avonham; open 
house was the order of the day, and every outlying native made 
shift by hook or by crook to get back to the home of his youth 
on at least one of the three days. 

On the first of these three days was held the annual “ Mop” or 
hiring fair. Scarcely a farm servant for miles round but was en- 
gaged in this way. Standing in the market-place, and lining the 
main street, were two detachments of them, men in one, women 
in the other, all waiting to be engaged for a year from “ Mop” 
day. Farmers in want of caiters, ploughmen,.odd men, or shep- 
herds; their wives seeking dairy-maids, kitchen-helps, and 
‘“such-like,” went amongst these two parties, seeking persons 
looking likely to suit them, making their bargain, and binding it 
with earnest money, the passing of which makes the contract good 
for a year. A specimen of this kind of hiring would be about as 
follows : 

FaRMER (speaking to a man who, from having a piece: of 
twisted whipcord in his hat, is known to be a carter). “ How many 
hosses thee bin a used to mind ?” 

CARTER. “’Bout a ten, zur.” 

Farmer. “ Where hast a bin a livin’ ?” 

CaRTER. ‘“ Up to Master Dingle’s, 0’ Lie Dillimer.” 

FarRMER. “ Be main heavy land, there-away, eh ? ” 

CARTER. ‘ Ees, zur—a be terble heavy to be sure—twere 
shockin’ wark a cleaning o’ en. I be a aimin’ for to get more 
downs way like.” 

FarMER. ‘ Thee can’st gi’ a hoss a ball now, can’st ?” 

CARTER. “ Ay, sure, zur, an’ niver want nur a doctor hround 
my steable nuther.” 

FARMER. ‘* How much dost ‘ee ask, now ? ” 

CARTER. “ Vourteen zhillin’, zur, an’ I don’t aim to goo under 
it.” 

FarMER. Whoy, theest askin’ a zhillin’ moor nor any man i’th 
mop as I’ve a-spoak too yit.” 

CARTER. “ Pack 0’ macky moons! Spooasin’ I be—I count 
mysel’ a jonik at it, zuar—not one o’ they silly sort as look at a hoss 
an’ think as he’m dressed. Yo’ll find I'll arn all o’ that, zur, an’ 
zave it thee aaver an’ aaver in oats an’ bron.” 

FarRMER. “ Well, I’ve a heerd on thee, an’t a zhillin’ ont’ part 
us—there’s thee arnest. Come aaver a Monday and miake a-start. 
Long-bottom Varm, ’yond Cummerford Giate.” 

CarTER. “ All right, master! Thank’ee kindly, zur. T’ll be 
thur, zur, never vear.” 

And the pair separate, well pleased, the farmer going to look 
after his wife who is chaffering- over a pound a year with a red- 
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armed stalwart dairy maid, their business being conducted very 
much after the same model. 

The second day was devoted to cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs, 
which swarmed in the streets. The unfortunate bulls were tied 
to stout posts in the upper market-place, and at four o'clock were 
released to go plunging blindly down the street, scaring the women 
to death almost and clearing everything before them in’ their 
career. The sheep were sold by auction in pens outside the * Bear,” 
which was thronged with visitors from morn to night, horses were 
found at the entrance to South Street, and pigs everywhere. 

It was of little use for the purveyors of amusement to open their 
shows till the third and last day, but then they reaped a silvern 
harvest. Then the spotted boy, the pig-faced lady and the knock- 
kneed giant drew crowds to see them. Then was the gingerbread nut 
hot 7 the mouth, and the foaming sherbert hissed in the glass ; 
then were the gathers torn out of mother’s dress as eager “little 
ones dragged her to gaily painted toy stalls where the agile mon- 
key climbed the yellow stick, and pop-guns and side-drums, whistles 
and humming tops made a display irresistible to boyhood; there 
on all sides were the “ fairin’” ribbons so dear to the female heart, 
cheap jewellery, peep-shows, Punch and Judy, the wonderful col- 
lection of wild and * fabulous ” animals, the fiv e-legged horse and 
the two-headed boar. The little place was in a whirl of excitement 
for once, and the very nature of the townsfolk was changed. 
Without entirely throwing off the bucolic stolidity so welde d to 
the character of the Wessex county folk, they ran riot with heavy 
humour ; the good old jokes that had done duty for years were all 
cracked again, and, having received their usual attendant guttfaws, 
were carefully laid aside to be produced again next fair—to be art- 
fully led up to in conversation, or lugged in neck and crop at any 
and every opportunity. In many a house, the parlours, the kitchen, 
the sacred drawing-room or best parlour, only opened on rare oc- 
casions, were filled with noisy, good-humoured friends, bouncing 
lasses from country farmhouses, boisterous bachelors making rough 
love and meeting no reproof, all hoydenish or boyish misdemeanours 
being pardoned on account of Fair Day, which, to say truth, was 
the starting point of many a rustic wooing. 

Of course, when everyone was entertaining company, the house 
of Mr. Bompas, one of the most hospitable of men as well as a 
county magnate, was not closed. Indeed, the very best of country- 
side society, the cream of the landed inter est, the golden youth of 
agriculture, were cordially received by the genial, albeit pompous, 
host. Mr. Bompas did not sell in the market- place ; ; fair-tide was 
a holiday with him, a season of feasting and meeting country-side 
cronies, of hearing reports of farms and land, crops and rents, pros- 
pects and profits. For his wife it was a time to air the newest 
dress, to produce the oldest wine, to cut the richest cake, and to 
live again the days of her youth in hearty communion with a score 
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of matrons, her school-mates and girl-mates of yore; whilst for 


the Misses Bompas it was the occasion of receiving the undisguised 
admiration and attention of half the youth of the shire, some of 
whom hoped, some of whom despaired, but all of whom were 
avowed admirers of the three pretty sisters of Avonham. Here 
they were now the centre of a group of young men, a group oc- 

casionly lessened by the departure of one swain, to be speedily 
increased by the coming of another. 

Adelaide Bompas and her sisters were talland fair, with a great 
family likeness in all. If there were any difference in their 
beauty it was that the twenty-four years of Adelaide had given a 
little more ripeness to her form than the twenty-two years of 
Louisa, or the twenty of Lucy. Why they had not married before 
was sometimes a matter of wonder, sometimes a matter for inqui- 
sitiveness and sometimes a matter for spiteful rejoicing. But young 
Grains, the brewer, had wooed Adelaide in vain ; the Revd.Adolphus 
Gran had fruitiessly sought the hand of Miss Louisa, and Lucy had 
laughed so at the sight of Lieutenant Moody as, arrayed in a tight 
shell jacket, he knelt at her feet to propose, that the youthful 
warrior had risen to his feet in dudgeon with all his honied words 
unsaid. And rumour spoke of others also. 

Rumours said that Mr. Walter Rivers had been also sent away 
by one of the trio, to which statement was sometimes added the 
fact that the young gentleman had been astounded by getting that 

curious social entomological specimen a * flea in his ear” from the 
lady whom he supposed he was honouring by those attentions so 
welcome to many, but so unrequited where he most wished them 
favourably received. It was a moot point as to how far Mr. Shel- 
man had gone, or was prepared to go; however, it was universally 
agreed by the Avonham matrons, that however much people may 
have thought he was smitten with Mrs. Stanhope (and the very idea 
of him marrying a woman ten years older than he was), the widow 
had had, whether she knew it or not, or whether she cared or didn’t, 
at any rate, a temporary rival in Miss Adelaide. Whatever the 
young women wanted in the shape of husbands, the matrons went 
on to observe,was more than they knew; that they were good-look- 
ing girls with good figures nobody ever went to.deny; but for 
being handsome—well, that was a matter of opinion and taste— 
they were well off no doubt (at least the father was), and rode their 
horses, and had been to school at London—but after all their father 
was in business just as the fathers of their own darlings were, and | 
they only hoped their own girls would never look above their stations, 
for it was well known. that pride often had a fall, and it was als6 
well known that crows couldn’t expect to live in eagles’ nests, and 
i. great deal more proverbial wisdom tothe same effect was always 
quoted whenever the question of the Misses Bompas and their 
marriages cropped up at tea. They, however, went their way very 
inuch as they chose, and seemed—and probably were—entirely care- 
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less as to the opinions of the self-appointed arbiters of courtship 
and marriage. Whenever it happened, as it sometimes did, that 
the feminine spite of some good lady could no longer be restrained, 
but broke out, in sugar-coated inuendoes made to one of the 
young ladies herself, the attacked one would take up the cudgels 
on behalf of herself ‘and sisters so very efficaciously that more 


than one mamma had retired from the contest with the tables so’ 


completely turned upon her and in such a routed and demoralised 
condition that she herself could not completely realise the extent 
of her overthrow till an angry son, or a tearful daughter,informed 
her that the sisters had carried the war into the enemy’s country 
by repeating the facts of the encounter to a number of the youth 


of both sexes and making at least a nine days’ laughing stock of 


the whole of the aggrieved and innocent family. 


The group in Mr. Bompas’ handsome drawing-room was one of 


the merriest in Avonham that day; from the host downwards, all 
were full of fair-time fun and fair-time jollity. Servants came 
and went with refreshments solid and liquid, the windows towards 
the garden were open, and the noise of the fair in the main street 
was subdued and deadened by the intervening trees. Conversation 
was therefore easy, and it went on in one continued flow. At the 
further end of the room near the window looking on to South Street 
were the three sisters and their attendant suite ; ; on the hearthrug 
was Mr. Bompas with a knot of his particular cronies, and at the 
garden end of the room was Mrs. Bompas with her own especial 
lady friends. <A fresh-coloured young farmer was endeavouring to 
interest the girls in a favourite mare, the new curate was waiting 
to put ina clerical joke warranted of the mildest and purest Oxford 
brand, and Mr. Adolphus Carter, who was, as every apprentice or 
articled pupil should be, violently in love with his master’s daughter 
(in this case he never could make up bis mind which), was gazing 
fondly and earnestly at them all, when Adelaide suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Luce ! Loo! ! whose horse is that ? What a be: auty! Ob, he’s 
for sale, I see!” 

** Yes—he’s good-looking enough—but you should see this mare 
I was telling you about,” said the young farmer. “I assure you, 
Miss Lucy 

‘Mr. Shelman seems to be going to buy him,” said Louisa, 
** Papa, is that one of Dingle’s men, with this horse here ? ” 

Mr. Bompas adjusted his glasses and approached the window. 

“My dear, I am unable to identify the individual as being con- 
nected with Mr. Dingle.” 

“It’s a splendid horse, anyhow ; Shelman‘s most decidedly 
smitten,” said one of the young men, “ah, I see Dobby’s going to 
sell him’ by auction ; there's the Duke’s whip looking at him now; 
he'll fetch some money.” 

* So he ought,” said Lucy, an enthusiast in horseflesh, as every 
Amazon is, “ I wish Papa would go and buy him.” 
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*“ Not a bit of use, Luce,” said Louisa, “ we should only quarrel 
over him. I wonder what he'll fetch.” 

* Til go down and see and bring you wordagain,” said the young 
farmer; and he was soon standing in the ring which surrounded 
the horse, in front of Mr. Dobby’s rostrum, a kind of wheeled 
reading desk which was drawn by a pony from point to point. 

The bidding started briskly, and very soon reached. a hundred 
guineas, for the Duke’s whip made a sudden and bold bid when 
sixty was reached and seemed to fancy that the horse was his. Mr. 
Shelman, however, and a little wiry local steeplechase jockey, still 
opposed, and at a hundred and thirty he turned aside with a 
sigh—he had really exceeded his limit, but he said to his neigh- 
bour, “I know the Duke ’ud a liked him, and it’s a shame to 
lose him, on’y I got my orders very particular about price this 
early time.” 

The little jockey was still manfully bidding against Mr. Shel- 
man, to the latter’s visible annoyance, so he crossed the ring and 
went to him. 

*“ Why the devil can’t you let me have the horse, Hart ? You. 
don’t want him.” 

“JT must have him, sir,” said the man, touching his hat 
respectfully, but speaking firmly. 

“ Nonsense, you mean you want a tenner for yourself. Well, you 
can have that to leave him alone.” 

“Any advance on one hundred and forty guineas,” said the 
auctioneer, raising his hammer, for he noticed the conversation, 
and guessed its import. 

‘A hundred and fifty,” said Shelman. “Now, then, let the 
thing alone and you can have ten for yourself.” 

*Can’t do it, sir! A hundred and sixty!” 

“‘ Seventy,” said Shelman, viciously. 

* Kighty,” said the jockey, quietly. 

“ Hang you, take the brute,” said Shelman, scowling at the 
man, the horse, the auctioneer, the crowd, and the surroundings 
generally; and elbowing his way out of the ring he walked 
slowly down the street. 

He paused at Mr. Bompas’ open door, and twisted his glove, 
hesitatingly. 

“TI haven’t called, and I suppose I must: it’s best to keep in 
with these people. I’m blest if I know what to do about the 
girls, though. I’vea good mind to make up to Addieagain. Hang 
that brute,” and muttering to himself he entered and walked 
upstairs. 

He was cordially welcomed, of course, for he was one of the 
first young men in the county, a partner in the bank, a landed 
proprietor, and a rising young man; but there was observ able in 
his greetings a sense of showing no desire of gaining affection, 
but rather of exacting respect, and those who saluted him and 
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shook his hand did so respectfully, yet not heartily, and spoke to 
him as toa power rather than to a friend. 

He had made his way to Mrs. Bompas, and was greeting the 
ladies in her circle, when the young farmer, who had volunteered 
to bring back the news of the sale, feterned. He saw Shelman in 
the room and so told his tale in a low tone of voice, but the news 
evoked an exclamation of surprise from two or three of the group. 

Shelman turned and advanced towards them, saluted the young 
ladies, and shook hands with some of the young men, amongst 
them the young farmer, the son of one of his largest tenants. 

“]T thought you meant having that chestnut just now, sir,” said 
the latter. 


Ah,” said Shelman, carelessly, “you were there, Watson, of 


course, T saw you—yes—but he w ent too high. Idon't mind what 
fair prices I pay, but I vd give fancy ones. 1 suppose Hart 
will send him abroad; I hear he is picking up some horses for 
Germany.’ 

“Oh, no! I asked him,” said Watson; “he bought it for a 
gentleman in Avonham here. 

‘Who on earth is that ?” said Shelman, flushing up with sudden 
anger, and then turning pale ; “ Mr. Rivers?” 

**No, sir, the gentleman that’s bought Mrs. Stanhope’s house, 
over here.” 

* You look pale, Mr. Shelman,” said Mrs. Bompas, who had 
crossed the room to speak to one of her daughters, ** won’t you take 
a glass of wine. Abel, give Mr. Shelman a glass of wine; why, 
you're as white as a sheet, sir; it’s the we ather , | suppose.” 

He took the wine and drank, in the countr y-side fashion, to his 
hostess and her daughters, but looking at Adelaide, saw that she 
was intently regarding him, as if reading what was passing in his 
mind. He recovered himself with an effort and was soon engaged 
in county small-talk with the other guests. 





( Zo be continued.) 
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EARL HARLING’S MAN. 


SECOND FYTTE. 


Earu HARLING sat at the high ale-board, 
Giving the rings away, 

And thane and let were shouting lobd, 
As they joined in the wild bone-play. 


Out then spake Longbrod the Dane, 
Who kept the door below, 

Here is one will in to the Earl to-night, 
Whether I will or no. 


Did thine arms grow weak when thy beard grew long ? 
Is thine heart less stark than of yore ? 

Or is thine head so full of ale, 
Thou canst not keep the door? 


Get thee gone, quoth the Dane, Longbrod, 
And he smote the youth amain ; 

There was never a blow in his whole life long, 
Like the one that he gat again. 


Why hast thou smitten my soothfast man? 
Thou shalt let Earl Harling know ! 
My father sware me by his name 
To answer blow by blow. f 


And wherefore comest though smiting here ? 
And what wilt thou with me ? 

Oh, I have left both house and lands, 
For a Viking’s life at sea. 


Come hither and sit thee down by me, 
We will show thee a Viking’s life ; 

And, if thou prove a sea-hawk bold, 

We will find thee a dove to wife. 























EARL HARLING’S MAN. 
| Fight and sail and dare will I, 

iM || Wherever my lord may be; 

But more love waits for me at home 

| Than I shall find o’er sea. 


a A boon! a boon! said the Dane, Longbrod, 
Wn AW For the work that I have done ; 
i 


i | Take thou this youth to be thy Man, 
Wit Thou wilt ne’er find stouter one. 


Win 
Mi Hi Earl Harling gave him a ring of gold, 
| Dane Longbrod gave his hand, 


And skoal to Earl Harling’s band ! 


Skoal to Earl Harling, King of Men! 
Skoal to the Norsemen’s home ! 

Skoal to the Swan with the iron beak, 
That carries us over the foam. 


Into the wintry Northern Sea 


ih ih <arl Harling’ s band has sped ; 


WW And they have fought with a Southern ship, 
Mi } Till the decks were bloody red. 


| And they have crept by river banks, 
ih To an abbey rich and old, 





And sailed away with unstained swords, 
| And the best of the monks’ red gold. 


Hi Wherever they sailed, whenever they fought, 
MH And whether on sea or land, 

Ht There was none so stout as Earl Harlin o’s Man. 
WV i Who fought at the Earl’s right hand. 


But they came to harry a Saxon town, 

! And the Saxons turned to firht ; 

| Mgd the souls of the Earl and the Dane Longbrod, 
Went out into the night. 


hy Now who may sail the good longship, 
1H And rule Earl Harling’s band ? 
Wh Oh, who but the stout Earl Harling’s Man ? 
| t} Who fought at the Earl’s right hand. 


They have raised him high on a brazen shield, 
| They have hailed him Earl and King 

Nit | Loudly the Vikings shout his praise, 

NG His Saga the harpers sing. 








And they drank waes hael to Earl Harding’s Man: 
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EARL HARLING’S MAN. 


When three long years had come and gone, 
They longed for rest and home; 

They tired awhile of blood and blows, 
Of storm, and wind, and foam. 


Listen to me, my heroes all, 
I pray ye follow me, 

Ye shall rest awhile in my father’s house, 
Mine own land ye shall see. 


The land of the sun and the cloudless sky, 
Of the vines and the olive trees, 

And we will rest from the roaring wave ; 
I trow we have earned our ease. 


They have left the sea and the good longship, 
The Swan with the iron beak ; 

They have followed the Earl to the sunny south, 
His love and his home to seek. 


But when they came to the castle high, 
Full many a league from sea, 

They heard the clang of shield and sword, 
They were ’ware of a great menie. 


What meaneth this sound of war and shock ? 
I pray thee the reason tell; 

Oh, a mighty lord hath come to woo 
The ladye Ysabel. 


And do ye woo with sword and spear, 
Since I did go away ? 

Oh, the lord is wroth with the ladye fair, 
For she answereth ever, “ Nay.” 


Ha! goodmen of the good ship Swan ! 
For rest we have hither come ; 

But I pray ye strike yet one more stroke, 
For my love and mine own dear home! 


Who may abide the Berserk’s sword ? 
They have broken, and chased, and slain 

The stout Earl kneels at his kinsmen’s feet 
He kisses his love again. 


“T have taken heed to my father’s *hest, 
** Blow have I paid with blow; 

“TI come back a Viking and an Earl ; 

‘None other love I know.” 
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EARL HARLING’S MAN. 


They have welcomed the wanderer back from sea, 


They have decked the banquet hall, 
And a mighty feast they have set therein, 
For him and his heroes all. 


They have wedded him to his cousin dear, 
To Ysabel, the fair ; 

And he and his heroes keep the lands, 
To harm them who may dare ? 

And still in the hall at even time, 
They sit at the high ale-board, 

And tell the tales of the wild North Sea, 
And the praises of their lord. 


Skroal to the North and its heroes all! 
Peace to Earl Harling’s soul! 

Peace to the brave old Dane, Longbrod ! 
And to the Earl’s Man, skeoal ! 
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NIGHTMARE JACKSON. 


So you want a story, sirs, do you? By Jove! it’s not much in my 
line, 

[ don’t hold with shell-jackets, and speeches, and yarns—well, they 
ain’t much in mine. 

| never could speechify, never, though I’ve seen some queer things, 
just a few. 
Another small go, did ye say, Mister? andcold? I don’t mind if 
I do. 
I'd a ’orse 
kite— 
Such a meddlesome, vicious old devil, such a oner for ’euteness 
and spite! 

And buck? I should think so! Why, bless yer, if they knew 
he was up to his tricks, 

Not a daredevil in the whole squadron would come within reach of 
his kicks. 

But he never kicked me 
stirred, 

He knew in a flash what I wanted, and did it, as blithe as a bird. 

And once, the old fool, in a skirmish, when he bruised me, stretched 
out in the dust, 

He swore at hisself like a Christian—and didn’t Ilamb him, just! 

Such limbs, such a coat, such pasterns, such a stride, as fleet as a 
deer, : 

Such wind (and he only a trooper), such a eye, so tender and clear! 

‘There was one of our sergeants fancied ’im, ‘put I upped and spoke 
with a will, 

“* May I get sentry-go for a twelvemonth, but you don’t ’ave my 
poor old Bill!” 

He tried ’im, o’ course, an’ next minnit, down he went with a crash 
and a lureh, 

While old Bill grinned a smile and looked peaceful, like a saint in 
a Roman church. 

So they passed him back to me willing, and we rode it, friend to 
friend, 

Rib and knee, boot and bridle together, true pals to the very end. 

For the end it came, sirs, cruel, that parted him and me— 

Brief and bloody, hot and hasty, as a trooper’s and should be! 

VOL. X. K 





ah, he were a’orse! Such a bay, and as wild as a 





Lord love yer—why that ’orse, if I only 
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130 NIGHTMARE JACKSON. 


We were pressing on to Lucknow; it was ride, ride, ride for your 
life 

Ride ’°em down, cut ’em off, push forward, struggle, and storm, 
and strife ; 

Old Havelock and his saints behind us, and the rebel horse before. 

Supports? Ah, we didn’t need ’em, in that fierce old Indian war. 

They were beaten, the beggars! and flying—we’d cowed ’em days 
augo— 

Horse and foot, helter skelter to Lucknow—but we weren't to be 
cheated so. 

Their Sowars spurred off ere we caught *em, as hard as they could 
tear, 

But their infantry turned and fought us 
they were! 

He icho! Well, ’twas in the evenin’; we were all nigh beat to a 
man, 

We was tired with hackin’ and chasin’, for wherever we rode they 
ran. 

But we'd gone too far, I faney, and the jungle w: is dense as well— 

And the whole thing came in a moment, how, I can’t exactly tell. 

Crash came a volley before us—crash came two on our flanks— 

Ping, ping came the balls from behind us, and down went our 
foremost ranks. 

All was dust, and death, and confusion, while the officers stormed 
and swore. 

"Twas the nastiest, riskiest skirmish our fellows had through the 
war. 

but the Colonel, he gave us the orders, and we stood to ’em 
precious well— 

And we got to the open somehow—poor chap, just afore he fell! 

Many a man rode slowly—some dropped when the trees were 
passed— 

But / staggered afoot and bleedin’ —poor Bill was at rest at last! 

Shot through the heart as we charged ’em, by a coward ahind a 
tree 

[ turned and clove him to the teeth—but what was that to me ? 

Dead! Never more to bear me, never to feel my caress! 

And I wept in the dirt beside him, like a babby in distress— 

Then shore off a lock of his mane—I’ve got it here still in my 
breast— 

And staggered off after my comrades, leavin’ poor Bill to his rest. 

[t was dark, and I rambled blindly, pausin’ at times to stoop 

And hark for the call to guide me; but I never found my troop. 

lor the whites and the blacks were gone, each seekin’ after his own, 

And I was left there in the jungle, wounded, all alone! 

"Twas an hour ere I reached the open. I’d paused by a roadside 
well, 

When I heard a $hot—half-a-dozen! A rush, a roar, and a yell! 





-and died, like the rats 
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NIGHTMARE JACKSON. 

I was lost, for the Sowars had seen me! I ran, but lost my 
breath 3; 

Their shot came whizzin arter, an’ I made up my mind for death, 

When, thanks to the Lord and His mercy! as I rushed on my 
hopeless course— 

Was I mad? Was I blind ? No, I wasn’t ! I see the form ofa ‘orse! 

How he came there I never asked him—whose he was I didn’t 
enquire, 

Kor the Sowars were gallopin’ arter, too sure o’ me even to fire. 

Whoop. 'I was up on his back, an’ I thought, as I spurred like mad, 

“You've speed, anyhow, my beauty!” And, by Gosh, sir, speed he 
had! 

No thoro’ bred sure could ha’ touched him, I fancied, as I tore 

Through paddyfield, dyke, and jungle, as I never flew before, 

When all at once I saw horsemen, right in the road ahead. 

I pulled, but in vain, to stop him, and gave myself up for dead. 

Bang! in their midst we flew, with a ct rash anda splint of steel, 
3ut I was sick and stupid by now, an’ I scarcely seemed to feel 

In fact I lost my head—lI remember layin’ about, 

Right and left, like a madman, a-rushin’ through the rout. 

And then, I was free and away, with an orderly bag in my hand. 

What was it? Why, REBEL DiIspaTCcHEs, as sure as here I stand! 

[ don’t know how I got *em—I was stiff in every joint— 

But there was the bag, and my sabre had blood and brains on its 
point. 

And there were the British tents, and there the patrol rode fast. 

Hurrah for the dear old country! Thank God, I’m saved at last! 

When I looked at the ’orse beneath me, my shuddering ’eart 
stood still! 

Great God! was I mad or dreamin’? The ’orse I rode was Bill ! 

Bill, as V’d left in the forest, with a Sepoy ball in his ’eart ! 

Bill, as ’'d cut the.mane off! And a cold sweat seemed to start 

From evry pore o’ my skin, and to freeze my blood with dread ! 

Bill hisself with his bridle and saddle ; and Bill, I knew, was dead! 

And Bill couldn’t fly like that—he was old, and tired, and weak. 

Yet he whinnied like Bill, too, the Christian! just as though he 
would speak ; 

Yet his skin was cold—ice cold—and his mane was clotted with 
gore. 
Sut a mist came over my eyes. I reeled; I could do no more. 

Well, the horse-patrol, they found me, a-lyin’ stretched on the 

sand, 
A-bleedin’ away like a pig, the despatches still in my ’and. 
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They called me a regular hero; but I’m sorry to say, sir, of course 
They called me a regular liar, when I told ’em about the ’orse. 
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132 NIGHTMARE JACKSON. 
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They supposed I was crazed with grief 
mourned his loss, 

And—d’ye see this bit o’ gun-metal? Well, that’s the Victoria 
Cross ! 

So they called me “ Nightmare Jackson,’ and stunned my ears 
with their chaff, 

But I thought o’ that night in the jungle, and didn’t exactly 
laugh. 

There’s things, I will own, in this world that is open for all to 
doubt, 

But I don’t disbelieve a yarn because I can’t quite make it out. 

I’m “ Nightmare Jackson,” perhaps—but, ’od rot me, I’ll stick to 
it, still, 

That I rode the Dead in a race with Death, and won—on the 
Ghost of Bill! 


for they knew how I 


F. SPENCER DUNHAM. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MEDIAVAL ART. 


Amonast the unthinking many, and too often amongst people who 
ought to know better, the expression “The Dark Ages,” as applied 
to medieval times, has, as it were, passed into a prov erb at once, 
the shortest, easiest and falsest way of settling any question. The 
calumnious term seems to have been invented by the tea-table 
philosophers of the last century, to bring disrepute upon a time 
which they could not appreciate, and w ould not try to understand ; 
and here, as in some other respects, we have inherited the evil 
legacy of our fathers, too many inheriting like spendthrifts, eager 
to seatter abroad what has been gathere d. What matter though 
the coin be base, so its spending serves to our aggrandiseme nt! 
Only before we decide upon lowe ‘ring the general standard of the 
currency of thought, by flooding the market with spurious, second- 
hand imitations of the real article, it might be as well to test the 
coin and see if it ring true. In other words, is there any solid 
foundation for the charge implicd in the opprobrious epithet to 
which I have taken exception ? 

At a rough estimate, the period which has been vulgarly thus 
designated | may be said to comprise the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries—or from about the birth of St. Francis of 
Assisi to the death of Lorenzo de Medici. Let us then consider a 
little, and see wherein consisted the darkness which we use to 
ascribe to that time, and whether we of the present day are so 
absolutely entitled to arrogate to ourselves that superior enlighten- 
ment. which, by this epithet, we tacitly claim. Take, in the first 
place, the outer life of mankind, that which in its palpuble working 
as regards i people we applaud as civilization or stigmatise as 
barbarism: were the Middle Ages wanting in the refinements of 
being? Surely not: the records of such courts as those of the 
earlier Stuarts or the Pater Plantagenets would alone be sufficient 
to refute such an aspersion ; but seeking further afield, the pos- 
session of a high degree of civilization and refinement will hardly 
be denied to the great Italian republics during this period of their 
greatest renown: one need only instance F lorence, where an ever- 
increasing splendour was nearing culmination in the princely 
households of the Medici and their fellows. Nor was it under any 
rule of barbarism or squalor that the Provengal song found 
utterance, embalming for ever the dead grace and beauty of the 
Courts of Love. , 
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132 NIGHTMARE JACKSON. 





for they knew how I 


mourned his loss, 

And—d’ye see this bit o’ gun-metal? Well, that’s the Victoria 
Cross ! 

So they called me “ Nightmare Jackson,” and stunned my ears 
with their chaff, 

jut I thought o’ that night in the jungle, and didn’t exactly 
laugh. 

There’s things, I will own, in this world that is open for all to 
doubt, 

But I don’t disbelieve a yarn because I can’t quite make it out. 

I’m “ Nightmare Jackson,” perhaps—but, ’od rot me, I'll stick to 
it, stall, 

That I rode the Dead in a race with Death, and won—on the 
Ghost of Bill! 


F. SPENCER DUNHAM. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MEDIAVAL ART. 


Amonast the unthinking many, and too often amongst people who: 
ought to know better, the expression “The Dark Ages,” as applied 
to medieval times, has, as it were, passed into a proverb—at once, 
the shortest, easiest and falsest way of settling any question. The 
ealumnious term seems to have been invented by the tea-table 
philosophers of the last century, to bring disrepute upon a time 
which they could not appreciate, and would not try to understand ; 

and here, as in some other respects, we have inherited the evil 
legacy of our fathers, too many inheriting like spendthrifts, eager 
to seatter abroad what has been gathe red. What matter though 
the coin be base, so its spe nding serves to our aggrandisement ! 
Only before we decide upon lowe ‘ring the general standard of the 
currency of thought, by flooding the market with spurious, second- 
hand imitations of the real article, it might be as well to test the 
coin and see if it ring true. In other words, is there any solid 
foundation for the charge implied in the opprobrious epithet to 
which I have taken exception ? 

At a rough estimate, the period which has been vulgarly thus 
designated 1 may be said to comprise the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries—or from about the birth of St. Francis of 
Assisi to the death of Lorenzo de Medici. Let us then consider a 
little, and see wherein consisted the darkness which we use to 
ascribe to that time, and whether we of the present day are so 
absolutely entitled to arrogate to ourselves that superior enlighten- 
ment which, by this epithet, we tacitly claim. ‘Take, in the first 
place, the outer life of mankind, that which in its palpable working 
as regards a people we applaud us civilization or stigmatise as 
barbarism: were the Middle Ages wanting in the refinements of 
being? Surely not: the records of such courts as those of the 

arlier Stuarts or the Pater Plantagenets would alone be sufficient 
to refute such an aspersion ; but seeking further afield, the pos- 
session of a high degree of civilization and refinement will hardly 
be denied to the great Italian republics during this period of their 
greatest renown: one need only instance Florence, where an ever- 
increasing splendour was nearing culmination in the princely 
households of the Medici and their fellows. Nor was it under any 
rule of barbarism or squalor that the Provencal song found 
utterance, embalming for ever the dead grace and beauty of the 
Courts of Love. , 















































































134 THE SPIRIT OF MEDLEVAL ART. 


No doubt it may be answered, and with truth, that the civiliza- 
tion which is thus claimed for medieval times was of a very 
limited nature, and extended only to the upper classes; but this . 
is not really any argument against its assertion as an attribute of 
the period. All that such a statement proves when admitted is, 
that the wealth and power of the day were in the hands of a pri- 
vileged few, to whom alone consequently it was open to indulge in 
the pleasures of refinement. But it must be borne in mind that 
the age, as un age, took its impress, not from the many, but the Hi 
few, and its height of refinement must be reckoned qoetany oh | 
the very conditions of being which hindered the lower orders from ‘ 
sharing i in the civilization of their superiors hindered them equally 
from the acquirement of any marked individuality a can, 
even partially, be accepted as a distinguishing feature of society 
in the Middle Ages. As soon as the underlings began to enjoy 
greater freedom, and more unrestricted rights of personal 
property, they began also to manifest a desire for those graces of ‘ 
being which were impossible and undreamed of before, when 7, 
their lives were one long struggle to furnish forth the re- : 
quirements of their more fortunate superiors. The movement 
grew stronger with the gradual development of what is called a 
the * Middle Class,” and it is — going on—not, perhaps, invari- i 
ably for good, but, for good or for evil, it is what we mean when 
we talk ofthe march of civilization. Or, again, it may be objected 
that the test in question is a shallow one; that an age may be, as é 
under the later Empire, perfect in all perfection of luxury, and , 
yet more truly sunk in barbarism than was ever Goth or Hun. 
Here is a valid objection, if facts be found to bear ou t the propo- 
sition, as far as concerns the Middle Ages. But since judgment is 
to be given according to the visible effects of civi esti on 
national life and character, not from, the fact of its mere existence, 
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let. us consider the inner life of that time, and see whether per- a 
sonal gratification was the sole, or even the chief object of the : 
civilized. Surely not: is there not, on the contrary, every evidence \ 
that, however prince or baron might lavish we alth upon his own : 
person and surroundings,even the most reckless tac itly acknowledged i} 
higher aims, and atte mpted, more or less eftectu: lly, to fulfil them. | 
It was in no mean cause that they showed their greatest profusion, q 


belief which so essentially distinguishe d the inner life of those 
days, and the existence of which would alone suftice to disprove 
the contemptuous epithet of * The Dark Ages.” The age was, 
above all things, an age of Faith. So strong in its belief was that 4 
age, that the Church’s most loyal sons could afford to speak boldly 
and openly of those spots which marred her fair seeming, with such 
a bitterness of denunciation as must have shaken to its very 
foundations a temple less firmly founded: Langland, Chaucer, or 
Dante believed none the less truly that they uplifted their voices 


but chiefly in the visible setting forth and adorning of the ardent i 
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against those whose lives belied their lips, nor was Savonarola less 
true to his vows because from his cell he called men to repentance 
in cloister as in palace. 

It was in those “Dark Ages,’ that the passionate belief so 
wrought in men’s hearts, as they thought on Jerusalem, the Holy 
city of their reverence, desolate in the triumph of her infidel 
rulers, that lord and loon, greybeard and babe went forth to the 
battle of the Cross, because they held dearer than inheritance, or 
the graves of their fathers, one small, rock-hewn cave. And 


pall nearer home, it was in those “ Dark Ages” that England 


so boldly grasped the truth, that she bid defiance alike to king and 

pope, when either would have fettered her lawful freedom. It 
was the age that gave birth to Stephen Langton, to Simon de 
Montfort, to St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Now in no way does the living faith of those times more 
strongly assert itself than in those monuments of Art-work, 
whether pictorial or otherwise, which remain to testify of the 
workers. It is true that in the domain of painting, the great 
sovereignty was yet to seek, inasmuch as the most glorious se chool 
of painters had not yet arisen. Yet, to go no further for instances, 
we at least owe tothe fifteenth ce ntury, Oreagna, Mantegna, and 
Giotto, the mention of whose name may fittingly introduce the 
more immediate subject ; for it was not alone by excellence in 
panting that this man left his mark upon all time, but chiefly, 
and more enduringly, by excellence in building: when men now- 
a-days speak of Giotto, it is the Campanile thi it rises first to their 
remembrance. We must go, then, for our illustrations of the spirit 
of Medieval Art mainly to the two great branches which were 
already fully flourishing—one of them as it has never flourished 
since—Viz., Architecture and Poe try. ‘The two points upon which 
it is intended specially to insist are: First, the surpassing goodness 
(above all that had gone before, or all that should come after) ) of the 
architecture of the era under consideration, and second, the inimit- 
able character of its poetry, whether rhythmical or otherwise—for 
in those early days there was a poetic vein pervading almost al: 
literature, even to the writings of divines and philosophers. 1 
desire to show that these two branches of art were, in and by 
their dominant excellence, akin—were but the natural outcome of 
an especial spirit animating all the true workers of the Middle 
Ages. 

“In early days, in those times which men eall the Classic, there 
were brought forth certain great works, both in architecture and 
in poetry, which still delight all artists; and whence comes it that 
these, with which we Nort hernérs can hav e no immediate sympathy, 
still ravish our souls with delight ? Is it not from their natural 
truth ? What is it that holds the reverent beholder spell-bound 
before the friezes of the Parthenon, and brings tears into the 
throats of strong men over Helen’s passionate lament ? Is it not 
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that these are but exemplifications of human strength and human 
sweetness in their highest form? Either branch of art did but 
set forth a certain strong faith of the artist 
excellence of mankind. That same belief, refined, ennobled, may 
we see in the Medieval work, and hence, in part, arises the connec- 
tion between the architecture and the poetry of the Gothic time. 
I use this term as convenient, since the architecture of that e poch 
is commonly so-called. But now there was something more in 
the minds of the workers—there was a more fully “informing 
spirit. 

The great doers of early days had seen “as through a glass 
darkly,” part of a great truth—they had seen that man was nobler 
than the brute; but the higher phase of the same lesson they 
had not attained to, and consequently bear not set forth; they 
had not apprehended that man was “a little lower than the 





angels.” This sweet earth was to them the be-all and end-all of 


possible delight; upon its excellence, — they loved to 
dwell. The noble temples, solid still in their shattering, which 
they built, speak with an incontrovertib le eloquence of a belief in 
earth, in the immediate existence which the y knew. ‘The painful 
work of their brains still left to us speak all of a belief in earth, 
of that actual life which was all around them—nothing more. 
Olympus and Hades, with their indwellers, are alike of the earth, 
earthy. There is no hint in the Grecian temple of any upward 
aspiration towards immort: lity, only a faithful following of the 
immortal rulers—idealized men and women. ‘There is no sugges- 
tion in their forms of possible ennobled service, only of possible 
kingship. But there was to come a more pe =p time, when 
kingship and service should be one by virtue of : speci: al grace, 
when faith in things present should rise into faith in things un- 
seen—when belief in mankind should find its fulfilment in the 
Perfect Man. 
Without Christianity, medizval art would have been impossible. 
[t is the spirit of Faith which is the informing life of all the great 
art of the greatest time. We mourn now that we cannot do like- 
wise—is it, perhaps, that we have not the like belief? Inthe two 
selected departments of Architecture and Poetry that spirit most 
strongly asserts itself, and therein lies the similarity which unites 
them. How the strong faith asserts itself I will try to show. 
Entirely by love—by love overflowing and abounding, extended 
to all things above, around, or beneath. The three qualities 
which most strike one in the art of that early time are its purity, 
its feeling, and its reverence ; and these are but different manifes- 
tations of that lovi ing spirit which all allow to have animated 
the artists. They lov ed Nature, as children do, not wholly under- 
standing her, but sympathizing in the fullest degree ; and thence 
‘ame their purity, the child-like innocence w vith which they 
accepted all within her domain as natural, and therefore as, in 
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some sense, right and beautiful, and fit for their treatment. They 
loved their kind—high and low, fairand foul-—with an all-embracing 
love; and hence the tenderness and sympathy which, ev erywhere 
underlying the surface of their work, we recognize, when praising 
their feeling. They loved their religion, and held to it as their 
rule in life and their hope in death—such love being necessarily 
tinged with a sacred awe, which caused them in all things to rule 
their lives reverently. These three qualities I will take as the 
three motive powers alike in Medieval Architecture and Poetry, 
showing how in either branch of art, each force became manifest. 

First, then, of the Love of Nature. 

It is not needful to dwell on the primary laws which first 
regulated the general forms of Gothic architecture. It may be 
true that the builders in stone were influenced by old tradition, 
by scarce appreciated memories of clustered tree trunk and 


joining bough; but we have to consider the outcome of deliberate 


choice, not the result of necessity or custom. On the framework 
of the stone-mason, the medieval architect had to leave his mark 
of adornment; to make the useful beautiful, in detail as in fitness, 
and to that end he instinctively called Nature to his aid. A hollow 
line was to be broken, or a raised line further raised, into light and 
shade, into ordered space, and likeness banishing monotony. To 
these men’s minds came images of flower and beast and star, and 
of many bright places of this world’s being; and so they made 
their mouldings. Window and door-arch must be made beautiful ; 
and to them there was nothing more beautiful than were the 
creeping leaves of the wood, and the curl of the rolling wave. In 
such a mood the builder thought first of the clover leaf, hallowed 
alike by early association and by ghostly symbolism ; then the form 
was multiplied into the mystic quatrefoil, and into the cinquefoil, 

in which, perhaps, resided the most awful significance of the. 
three; but at the root of all was simple nature. Their service was 
so entire, that it was not what they themselves had seen which 
animated the builder’s thought: they pressed into their employ 
everything fair in being of which tale or rumour told, since, true 
themselves, they held for truth all that men told of this wonderful 
earth ; so in Lombard aisle rises a dim remembrance of the many- 
stemmed pine forest, and round Norman archway flows the ripple 
of Gennesaret. 

The poetry of that time, when not dealing with human or divine 
operations, reads chiefly like a reiterated assertion of the loveliness. 
of earth ; mark how the makers clung to earth’s more tender and 
delicate places. They feared the mountain-solitudes a little, and 
the weariness of the great sea; perhaps they were so lonely and 
so weary that they wanted rest. They were lonely because their 
kind were killed in ‘fighting, and weary with the battle from which 
they themselves had come forth alive; so they wanted ordered 
quiet, gardens, and the song of birds. Earlier singers had revelled 
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in those vast solitudes and in that clang of warfare, which were 
home and music to their wild hearts. We, in these later days, 
having wilder hearts and less joyful, flee like hermits i the desert, 
or like slaves cry for the crash of warfare, for the clamour may 
mean the breaking of our chains, and in silence we may again 
hear our own hearts speak. But the bards who had ese: aped for 
awhile from silence as from turmoil had neither love nor longing 
for such things ; it was good for them, they thought, to lie at ease 
in Nature’s fairest pastures, forgetting the trouble that was past, 
and that might not come again ; therefore it is that the :ninstrel 
lies not beneath forest tree, but by rose-hedge; there is no roll 
of the great ocean in his verse, but the purling of meadow-feeding 
streams ; he tells not of the eagle’s scream, but of the song of 
thrush and linnet and nightingale. 





Bb. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 














SILVERMEAD. 


CHAPTER XXNIII. 


CAMILLA kept her word, and on the night of Cyril’s proposal slept 
neither better nor worse than usual. 

Everything appeared to her so unimportant now, so dwarfed, 
that the whole game of life, with its millions of immortal and 
intelligent beings hanging feverishly upon hopes and fears con- 
cerning so many pounds sterling, or a few years to be spent in 
this way or the other, seemed to Camilla’s spiritualized nature 
positively crime. Alas! she little dreamed what was still in 
store fer her this side of the grave. She knew not yet that 
nothing ever wears out or diminishes our capacity for suffer- 
ing. That protean monster no sooner loses his power to sting 
in one shape than he assumes another. Camilla naturally sup- 
posed that because her one great sorrow, the grief which had 
vrecked her life, had almost ceased to be more than a poet tgs 
pain, a dark memory, and because the rise and fall of stocks « 
even dynasties, nay whirlwinds and earthquakes, looked to her as 
merest trifles in their ins cea ae e, that the refore, she was torture 
proof; sines she told herself that mere physical pain, however un- 
pleasant, could hardly seem ‘itu arable after the mental agony she 
had gone through. In this last respect she was right, if only for 
the reason that, in her enfeebled state any acute bodily torments 
must at least have had the palliation of brevity, for it would take 
but little now to kill her outright. Poor child, she had still to 
learn that there is a torture,an earthly hell, worse than any here- 
tofore known to her wildest thoughts. 

Lady Prendergast was naturally anxious to learn the result of 
the proposal which Acton had, she thought so honourably, sub- 
mitted to her approval, and during the first hours of the following 
Inorning, she waited patiently in the hope that Camilla might 
speak about it of her own accord. 

But the girl made no allusion to it whatever ; so that as the twe 
sat at luncheon after the servants had left the: room, the old lady 
said: 

“Come, Camilla, I was in hopes yon would have had something 
to tell me to-day.” 

And she watched her face to see whether her words produced any 
change there ; but no, Camilla was feeding Rolf with biscuits, and, 
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as she replied it was with the air and tone of one who had been 
expecting the question now to be answered. 

“Yes, gran’ma, I know what you mean about last night— 
Cyril Acton. Iam $0 sorry—I mean for him.” 

“It is no, then ?’ 

Camilla gave a little astonished laugh as she lifted her eyes 
for the first time from the deerhound to the speaker. 

‘* Now, gran’ma, am I a likely person to love twice ?” 

“Oh, as you will, darling. I am sure [ would not take the 
responsibility of urging any girl—much less my own little pet, 
to a marriage distasteful to her. I am sorry it is as you say; 
a little for his sake, poor boy, but much, much more for yours. 
[ am, I own, disappointed, but what of that ? Life is one long 
disappointment—mine has been so at least!” and she sighed 
audibly. 

The girl rose and went to her saying, affectionately, 

“Dearest ! This makes matters worse still. Do not take it to 
heart. It never entered my head that you would doubt for 
moment what my reply must be. That you sanctioned his suit, 
well and good; if he chose to honour me with a proposal why 
should you prevent him? But that you could have the faintest 
hope of my becoming the Honour tble Mrs. Cyril Acton, and one 
day Viscountess Hammersley. Oh, it really, really is too comical 
by far.” 

“1 cannot see it.” No, her ladyship was never quick at seeing 

1 joke. ‘Constancy, my darling, is a lovely virtue; no one 
siiiiien it more than I do, but really when a lover is on the verge 
of marrying some one else———” 

“ Oh,” interrupted the girl, “as a matter of principle—of choice, 
I grant you if that: were all I would marry anybody I pleased 
to-morrow morning.’ 

“Then why dec line to do so? I do not comprehend.” 

“It is purely a matter of feeling. I feel as sick of marrying 
as though I had had twenty husbands. How shall I make you 
understand? When I loved Horace Brudenell I felt that to 
become his wife was the highest earthly happiness: Well, now, 


if Lady Susan threw him over and he came and humbled himself 


at my feet and implored my forgiveness—Well, it is rash, | 
suppose, to say, for certain, what one would do under any cireum- 
stances that are not the actual ones, but I honestly think that 
even if I forgave him I should never marry him.” 

* And I feel sure you would.” 

** No, for [ could never forget that he had behaved heartlessly 
and dishonourably.” 

“No doubt he has, but, my child, you would remember that 
to © err is human, to forgive divine.’ ’ 

“That is very well, up toa certain point. To be severe upon 
mere faults would argue that I had none myself,’ and Camilla 
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laughed almost heartily at the notion. ‘ But just as you would 
not forgive a burglar or forger to the extent of asking him to 
your tea party, so I think any woman a fool that would wed a 
man who had no fine sense of honour. Dear me, with Horace’s 
breeding and education, the way he has treated me is, at least, as 
criminal as many a case of manslaughter in low life.” And she 
added to herself, “for he has killed me,” and rising, she paced 
the room, betrayed for the moment into a passing and most 
unusual excitement. 

Have we not all experienced how different is a case, even 
analysed and dwelt upon for weeks, to one stated viva voce before 
an intelligent listener. 

It now surprised Camilla her self to find, as she painted her wrongs 
in words, how indefensible was the position of her late lover, and 
how shameful the injuries under which she was sinking. 

After a few minutes she resumed her seat from sheer fatigue— 
so little tired her now—and said in a low tone: 

“But gran’ma, dear, however my eyes may have*been opened to 
the real character of him I thought so perfect, the vision of what J 
believed him to be has so dazzled my sight, that, for life, I am 
blinded—matrimonially speaking, to the merits of all other 
men.” 

And she bent her pretty head on the old lady’s shoulder. It was 
only after a little pause, filled up with caresses, that the latter 
spoke : 

“Every word you say, darling, is natural from the young girl 
point of view. I wonder if there would be any use in my try- 
ing to make you see any other. You children, most of you, at 
least, will look at marriage from the rom: antic side alone. To 
you it must be either 1 :pture or misery. Now, to us experienced 
ones it has quite another aspect, for in ‘fully —— How many shall 
I sav to be under the mark? Well, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty it is neither one nor the other.” 

“Then I do not know,” said Camilla, “of what stuff ‘nineteen 
couples out of twenty,’ must be made, to be chained to an individual 
for life———” 

“1 knew what you would say,” interrupted the other, “ but 
the truth and explanation of the mystery is this. It is a choice 
of evils. The life of a single man or a single woman is not 

usually either black or rose colour; it is grey. The immense ma- 
jority have not the option of changing it for a life of married 
ecstacy ; human angels are too rare, but they meet with another 
being of the opposite sex, and it occurs to both that perchance 
their lots when united may prove of a slightly pinker grey than 
heretofore. Thereupon they marry.” 

Camilla laughed low, but with some heartiness, for the idea 
tickled her. 


“*T never saw it before in that light,” she said, “but I quite 
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believe you are right and have found the raison Wétre of the 
great majority of marriages. But, dear gran’ma, you yourself only 
said ‘nineteen out of twenty,’ and depend upon it I was born a 
number twenty, and could never be one of the married grey sister- 
hood, Oh, never.” 

Lady Prendergast’s heart sank within her. She could not con- 
fide to Camilla the chief thought which the girl’s refusal gave rise 


to. Had Acton succeeded in so far winning ie ras to persuade her 


to marry him, even though without much love, it meant whole 
volumes, and so, unh appily, did his failure. In the one case re- 

conciliation with life, a wish to grow strong and well, with possibly 

the salutary blessings of mate rity looming inthe future. In the 
other, the actual case , it meant despair. "Yer , conceal it how she 
might, the last hope to which the old lady had clung, was now 
snapped for ever, and she mentally beheld Camilla sliding re ipidly 
down the fell slope that leads to the orave, a smile u Ipon “her lips, 
und stretching out no hand to save herself. 

But even now, her great concern was to conceal from the girl 
this new anguish, lest Camilla’s gentle heart should thereby be 
harrowed anew. It was with an attempt therefore at something 
cheerful in her tone that she said after a pause: 

‘¢ And how, I wonder, will it be in future between you and Mr. 
Acton! Will he remain down here and continue to see you merely 
as of old, on the footing of a friend ? ” 

*T hardly know whi at to think.” 

** And you wish——” | 

‘Treally believe I wish whatever is best for himself. When he 
has had time to reflect calmly and to let his feelings cool down, I 
am quite sure he will give up all idea of renewing his suit. He 
will either go away or “he will tell me I need not fear his ever 

“returning io the subject. 

‘You really think this ? * 

“ Oh, ves, gran’ma, for he isa gentleman. More than that, he 
has, I feel certain, a kind heart.” 


ii * All that is very true in theory, but still——” 


66 Yes ? 9 

* Well, lovers are strange beings, and it is never safe to apply 
the ordinary rules in judging what they are likely to do.’ 

“Well, if ( ‘yril is so unlike what I think him, if he is so lacking 
in dignity, and—and kindness as to annoy me with his suit after 
the way I spoke last night——” 

= The on?’ 

* Well, then in spite of old times and his many friendly offices, 
[ shall feel 1 have been quite deceived in his character, and shall 
refuse to see him any more.” 

And Camilla’s countenance flushed up for a moment as she 
conte mplated so unwelcome a possibility. 

* Do not excite yourself, darling. Jonly meant that young men 
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are so accustomed never to take ‘no’ for an answer, to look upon 
yerseverance as a virtue, and so forth——” 

‘ And in ordinary cases they are quite right ; but gran’ma, what- 
ever Cyril Acton may be, he is not stupid. For a dull man there 
might ‘be some excuse, but he knows well enough that I meant all 
I said, and that nothing— no nothing in this w ide world, will ever 

change me.” 


CHAPTER XNNIV. 


WHILE the above conversation was being held Cyril Acton was 
actually doing what he had ostensibly come into these parts 
expressly to do. He was catching trout. He rightly judged that 
it could serve no wise end to present himself to-day at Silvermead; 
he was not in the mood to sit idly stilland brood, and so, for once, 
he betook him, with some little gusto, to the sport he loved not. 
He had spent a restless night, and the exertion of whipping the 
waters for many hours would, he caleulated—he was always calcu- 
lating something—tire him nicely for the following night. 

He felt somewhat humiliated, of course, but had no touch of 
despair. Why, indeed, shouldhe, with such a fine game as still 
was his? Only it is so much pleasanter to succeed by fair means 
than by foul. Upin London things \ ere, apparently, going quite 
to his bent ; at any rate as far as his dear friend Cave Harding was 
concerned. 

As he rested awhile to partake of his frugal luncheon, he re-read 
the following letter received from that worthy by the morning’s 
post. 

— Club, July 20th, 188— 

* My pear CyrIL,— 

“Why, by all the devils, did you rush from town? 
Like a true sportsman, I own I am superstitious, and glory in that 
much derided quality. [am certain that your departure it was 
which brought me bad luck, and, what is more—and I must beg 
you to mark it—is that I shall have no gleam of fortune till you 
return. 

(* Idiot !’ muttered Cyril, ‘and he believes it too!’) He went on. 

“Racing or cards it is all alike. I never see a trump, and it is 
enough that a horse carries my money to secure his defeat. 

(‘Hum!’ thought the re: ider, ©I always said he didn’t cheat.’) 

“Things are re eally getting to such a pass (pursued Cave), that 
in a few days I shall not know which waytoturn. You see I took 
your advice, admirable in itself, and Iam sure most kindly meant, 
and paid off a lot of old debts with my little winnings. Now the 
tide has turned, and [heartily wish I ‘had been less magnaminous. 

* To pass to more pleasing subjects, I am awaiting your next letter 
with sanguine interest. I greatly admire your delicacy and 
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patience in not precipitating matters with my darling child. Let 
her unconsciously become so fond of your company that she may 
almost insensibly awake to the fact that she cannot do without it. 
You tell me in your last that if you have, so far, seen little in her 
toconfirm, neither has there been anything to diminish, your hopes. 
As soon as you risk an appeal, you will, of course, let me know the 
result, whatever it be. I can only believe in one issue, and feel 
already towards you as a father. There. I am weepingas I write 
this. My fervent blessing be ever with you—with you and my 
Camilla. 
‘¢ Yours ever and most heartily, 
“CAVE HARDING. 


(‘ Maudlin old blockhead !’ growled Cyril. ‘ However, the post- 
script goes far to redeem the tears, and the blessed blessing. Here 
it. is.’) 

“ P.S.—Dear boy, you know I never do anything of this sort but 
with extreme reluctance, so do, do forgive me. Since. writing the 
above, | have been right through my accounts again, and with the 
greatest care, and I grieve to say that unless you can nobly assist 
me this last time,—on my honour I will never ask you again—with 
three hundred pounds, I shall not be able to settle at ‘Tattersall’s 
on Monday, after paying my little club debts. 

Nothing, believe me nothing (twice underlined) could induce 
me to make this appeal to your generous heart, but that my 
darling Camilla is, I trust, shortly to bear your name, and thus, for 
ul our sakes, her poor old father must not disgrace it. Heaven 
knows this is the truth.” 

“ Balm, balm!” almost chuckled Acton, as he folded and re- 
placed the precious missive in his breast pocket. His run of bad 
luck has come most opportunely, and I would not it were otherwise 
for tw enty thousand golden sovereigns fresh from the Mint. Oho, 
my gentle lady ! we will see how your exquisitely proud and thrice 
sensitive ses will endure these little money transactions ; for 
know of them you shall, though not from me. On this head, all I 
have to fear is that Dame Fortune should take it into her giddy 
head suddenly to smile on the old rip. Goodwood is at hand, and 
[ know he will plunge upon Alcestos for the cup. He told me in 
his last that it could not lose. The ‘talent,’ however, are against 
the horse to a man; and while last week, seven to two was hardly 
obtainable, five to one now goes a begging. I shall send him the 
three centuries, of course, in return for which he must write me 
something for Camilla. Hallo, though, there’s my word of honour! 
not that / mind, but she would. No, the letter must be ‘dodgy’ 
as they say. 

“Camilla! Yes, by to-morrow, I should say, she will be ripe for a 
visit ; I will astonish her by the contrast. The lover utterly dropped! 
In his place the cheerful contented friend. Nothing like throwing 
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a girl off her guard, a girl or anyone else, as to that. My nex 
step or two require thought, yes, a deuced deal of thought. W sll, 
what of that? There is little else to do down here. If I hadn't 
that letter to write after my lonely dinner, to old Cav e, I swear | 
don’t know how I should get through the evening.” 

So saying, he rose, and again betook him to plying the supple 
hickory, thinking the while, however, far less of beguiling the 
tinny and ruby spotted beauties of the stream, than of how best 
to circumvent that larger game called man, which he was never 
tired of telling himself, alone deserved the honour of his cunning. 

That night he sent off a letter to Cave as follows : 


“My DEAR HARDING,— 

“T am sincerely sorry to learn that your perspicacity 
and other talents have not been me eting with the success they 
so well deserve. This sort of thing however, cannot last. With 
your gifts, especially perseverance, ‘the tide must shortly turn in 
your favour, as it has done so often before. I do not like to enclose 
so large a cheque, but you shall have the money of course. I am 
writing to my banker’s by this post about selling out. 

“ With regard to your sweet daughter,'I must tell you that I have 
at last declared myself. She has not yet accepted me, but I see 
no cause whatever to fear but what my suit will shortly prove 
successful. Indeed I may say to you, that when presently your 
influence shall be brought to bear in a direct form, to which end 
[ am busily placing irons in the fire, I feel confident of over- 
coming any little hesitation that may yet possess her. On this 
much-desired consummation my hopes are founded, far less upon 
my own poor merits than on Camilla’s affectionate heart, which 
will certainly prompt her to conform to your wishes and to the 
almost commands, [ may say, of her devoted grandmother. What- 
ever Lady Prendergast’s conduct in the past may have been 
towards yourself, and I know too well that you have just cause to 
complain of her harshness and rash judgment, still, she has acquired 
of late, not only a great moral influence over your daughter, but 
an undoubted place in her affections. 

“This last was, you will remember, in old days her untiring en- 
deavour, and she has probably now to thank the force of cireum- 
stances rather than any effort of her own, for the success she has 
at last obtained. 

‘Another grand point in my favour is that Camilla has utterly 
ceased to care about that fellow, Brudenell, who treated her so shame- 
fully; so that even if he were not going to marry Lady Susan 
Graye for her thousands and her title, I should have nothing to 
fear in that quarter. But there can be no question that his 
behaviour offended her pride very deeply, and, together with her 
imaginary love for him, had an ill effect upon her health, the 


nerves especially, from which she has even now far from recovered. 
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Lady P. makes no secret of her alarm concerning your daughter’s 
state, and when I obtained her zealous support before proposing to 
Camilla, the old lady distinctly told me that she saw no hope * 
saving her except in my inducing her to marry me, and ther 
taking her off to some bright and southern spot far from ae 
scenes connected with her supposed misiortunes. ‘For, she 
added, ‘if she continues to droop and mope at Silvermead the 
doctors make no secret that she is lost.’ 

“This being the, position of matters, you will, I am sure, not 
hesitate, my de ar Cave, to place yourself entirely in my hands. 
[ am now working ¢ the old lady with a view to gett ing you down 
here. It is dif Hcult but feasible. The moment she sees Camilla’s 
good in anything she cannot bring herself to resist it. To this 
end I want you to send me, by return of post, the following little 
note to show her. 


“¢My dear Cyril,— 

*¢T am so alarmed at what you tell me, guarded and mos 
considerately put as it is, of my darling Camilla’s health, that 
implore you to exert any influence you may have with Lady 
Prendergast to induce her to let me see my beloved child, if but 
for one hour. You tell me that her ladyship has been kinder to 
you than you can find words to express. She will, therefore, | 
ferve ntly venture to hope, forgive and even grant this appeal. | 
will make any promise she may require and agree to absolutely 
any conditions she may think fit to impose. 

“¢ Awaiting your :inswer with terrible wnxlety, 

“¢T yemain— 

* You must excuse me, my dear Cave, if [ seem to dictate the 
very terms you are to use, but you see | am awitness of the old 
lac dy’ s present mood, and therefore the best judge of how to lead 
her. 

‘As to the three hundred pounds, I make little doubt but I 
shall have it in time for you to take down to Tattersall’s on 
Monday. 

‘Meanwhile, I remain your affectionate son-in-law elect, 

wi 


And having rather amused himself over the concoction of 1 
above, the young man retired to his rustic couch, and enjoyed 
unbroken rest of some eight hours. The following day he 
presented himself at Silvermead with t] 
trout and nothing unaccustomed whatever in his airor demeanour. 

In general, persons who have no heart are seldom good company 
in small ae <5 1d circles. Acton, however, made up for this 
deficiency by his extreme ease. Always polished as some precious 
stone bright , too, like it—he could the better afford to be also as 
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cold as the emerald or ruby. He had eminently that element oi 
success in human affairs, the power or gift of not worrying 
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himself or others. While realising to the full the most alarming 
dangers and guarding against. cat: astrophe to the utmost he was, 
so to s speak, without fear, or to be more exact, without the fear 
which is felt by the body and becomes patent to the eyes of 
others. 

Camilla could not but feel puzzled on finding the man who had 


“so ‘personaly set forth his ardent love, wile hopes, the agony 


of not winning her, and had frankly refused, upon her almost 
solemn adjuration, to renounce his suit, now suddenly relapse into 
the serene friend of her childhood; and, albeit her experience 
was not large, an intuitive penetration made her ask herself 
whether C yril had not been more probably acting during his love 
scene rather than now. 

It did not occur to her innocence to suspect that he had been 
playing a part then as well as now. What she hoped was that, 
while quite sincere in asking her to be his wife, he had greatly 
exaggerated, though per nape unintentionally, alike his passion and 
his sufferings . that, i in a word, he had deceived himself while not 
wishing to deceive her. She also well-nigh persuaded herself that 
reflection, during his brief absence, had brought good counsel ; 
and that delicacy and taste coming to the fore, ~ she would run no 
risk of the serious annoyance which her old playmate must inflict. 
upon her, should he ever again venture to play the wooer. 

Still, when all is said, the cirl was conscious, she could hardly 
tell w hy, that Cyril Acton had, by his proposal, and even more by 
the manner of it, lost ground in her feelings and good opinion 
which he would never recover. 

But, to invalids, what is good for them has fortunately often a 
certain attraction ; and so, despite the above change for the worst 
in her sentiments regarding him, the girl felt still ‘that it was less 
depressing to be a party of three than of two. I believe it was 
purely in that sense that she would, at this period, have regretted 
his departure. He helped to amuse her gran’ma, and that was 
something. 

Camilla, you see, had herself, become like an old person now. 
She had not ceased to feel—that can only come with death ; but 
everything she experienced was on such a small seale, and absurdly 
—for a girl—restricted scale, that her emotions were truly to 
he compared to those of a woman of ninety. She still preferred 
sunshine to rain, flowers to weeds, the rattle of Cyril’s clever talk 
during a portion of the day to too mud¢h silence, or téte-a-iéte 
prosing. That was all. . 

And so the first few days went by. Needless to say that the 
letter ordered from poor Cave Harding, and copied verbatim, ar- 
rived with touching punctuality. To be sure, it contained nothing 
which his own inclination might not have prompted ; but had it 
been far otherwise, I am afraid to say what sentences, even about 
his Camilla, the poor gamester might not have been goaded into 
L2 
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inditing, in fear lest he might not be sent the three hundred 
pounds which Acton so artfully let him divine were probably de- 
pendent on his compliance. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


Acton did not find his task with Lady Prendergast nearly so 
hard a one as he had prepared for. 

She was not a woman to be obdurate, nor to indulge in 
personal antipathy or vindictiveness, except when she conceived 
she was obeying the stern behests of duty. What had ever 
been prominent in her mind, in her long and obdurate hostility 
towards Cave Harding, was the harm and disgrace which his 
courses and associates might bring upon Camilla; and the 
impediment these might prove to settling the girl creditably in 
life. And now all that was over. Lady Prendergast saw her 


beloved one fading away like some lovely dissolving view, and 
knew only too well, that it was a mere race between them to the E 
grave. Through her long life she had been a devout Christian ; 


und now, as she felt drawing to its close, she oft-times dared to 
hope she caught faint and fitful gleams of that Land of Promise 
which she humbly trusted would ere long be her home. These 
gusts, these wafted essences, which ever and anon came to fan t 
her pain-fevered brow, chiefly during or after prayer, vee | 
more and more to make her blot out. all past wrongs, real ¢ q 
imaginary, and even yearn for opportunities of che rishing iene 

whom she had been wont to regard as her enemies. 

* Oh, let him come by all means,” she had exclaimed, some- # 
what astonishing Cyril by interrupting his long chain of care- H 
fully prepared arouments. “Who knows but seeing him again, 
forgiven by me, and, God grant, repentant, Camilla may wish to 
live for his sake if not for ours.” And the formerly hard old ) 
lady felt, as she said those last words, the old wild jealousy revolt ; 
within her; but valiantly she subdued the feeling. 

Her allusion to poor Cave’s penitence was due to Cyril. He 
had prefaced his appeal by drawing a graphic and purely 
imaginary picture of his raffish friend’s conversion. Now that it 
seemed to him he might have done without it, he bitterly 
i nted of his lost trouble, for if Camilla’s father, even on his 
best behaviour, should"presently fail to do justice to the cleverly 
devised fiction, Cyril’s fraud would soon be seen through by the 
still quick-sighted matron, and do him no good in her esteem. 
[t was a maxim with this generally adroit plotter as I think | 
have said before, never to deceive unnecessarily. He now thought i 
well to premise thus: 

“If, dearest Lady Prendergast, you should still find in him 
traces of the old leaven—and Rome, you know, was not built in a 
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day, believe me his heart is in the right place; at least so I 
devoutly trust and believe.” 

‘“ And when would you propose that I receive him ?” 

“Why, the sooner the kinder, both to him and Camilla. ‘ Who 
gives quickly gives twice over,’ as the Latins have it.” 

‘Shall I ask him, here on a visit ?” 

This was so much more than Acton had dreamt of that it 
almost took away his breath. An intuitive feeling told him 
that he had better not accept so much all at once. He said: 

“Oh, Lady Prendergast, there is no measure to.your hounty. I 
never contemplated such extreme goodness. But no, my dear 
friend Harding is no Sybarite. He has long been accustomed to 
rough it. There isa spare room at the rambling old farm where 
[ am staying ; ; let him come down to me there, at any rate for the 
present.” 

“T cannot see, I am sure,” went on the other, good-naturedly, 
‘‘why you should not both stay at Silvermead, until Camilla is 
—better. With her father under the same roof, your being here 
would be strictly correct.” 

“ Dearest friend, how shall I thank you ?” 

“Tt is I, on the contrary, who am deeply grateful to you, Mr. 
Acton, for suggesting this reconciliation, perhaps too long deferred. 

I thought I saw it cost you much to propose it.” 

“‘ Because even I did not know the depth of your nobleness. But 
I am only the more careful not to abuse it. For the present, at any 
rate, I will ask Harding to stay at the farm; later on, we will see.” 

* As you will, dear friend.” 

“Qne favour more. I see Camilla coming in. May I be so 
selfish as to claim the pleasure of imparting to her the news of 
your generosity ? Oh, how she will love you!” 

‘¢ By all means, so run along and meet her.” 

He waited for no second bidding, and accosted Camilla upon the 
lawn, with, 

“You see I am an earlier visitor than usual to-day. I have a 
piece of news which will startle and delight even you.” 

The girl flushed up, but that meant nothing. She did'so now 
many times a 7“, for little or no apparent. cause. 

“Delight me ?” she said, surprised, yet indifferent. 

“Yes, I say it confidently, and to such a degree that I am afraid 
you will reproach me with not breaking it to you gently.” 

“Indeed! Iam still more astonished. Bad news may require 
breaking, but surely not good news. Can that ever be known too 
soon, or too suddenly ? But speak, for I cannot imagine what you 
can possibly have to tell me, that is to make me so dangerously 
joyful. Ah, it is a joke, is it not 2” 

Acton put on an offended air. 

“A joke! Do you think me capable——? 
“Oh, only to amuse me.” 
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* Do believe me this i is something most important o 

‘And about we! Affecting me personally ! 

“Yes, very much indeed.” 

She laughed, the idea appeared to her so droll. She asked: 

“ Have I @ome into a fortune ? I am afraid I should not eare for 
that, at least, only for the sake of——Q, I know, I have guessed. 
There am I not clever? It is something about my dear papa.” 

Cyril nodded. 

“Oh, but what ? You must not keep me in suspense.” 

Her face fell. 

‘* It is not that he has won money? That would not delight me.” 

“ On the contrary, he has lost some; does that suit you better ?’ 

* No, no, but——” pursued tle girl, her expression very serious, 
even pained. “1 thought—vou knc Ww you gave your word.” 

“And I have kept it. Really, Miss Harding, what do you take 
me for?” 
He said this lightly, and she at once looked relieved. 

* Forgive me,” she said. ‘ What was I thinking of to imagine 
for a moment that you could forget ! But this news—this news! ” 

“ Your dear grandmamma has asked your father to come and see 
you here. He begged me to try whether she would consent to an 
interview, and Lady Prendergast, nobly forgetting all differences, 
at once expre ssed a wish that ‘both Mr. Ha rding and myself should 

take up our abode here.” 

The tears rushed to Camilla’s eyes. Knowing her grandmama 
as she did, this complete shundeneent of the policy of years, this 
utter yielding up of that iron will, and for love of herself, as she 
well knew, was to the girl’s mind something ineffably touching. 
She wanted instantly to take the old lady in her arms, thank 
Heaven that the last barrier between them was broken down, and 
weep out her thanks upon her bosom. 

She could now, indeed, love her without reserve. 

*And you have done this—for me,” she said, giving her hand 
again to Cyril. 

It was, of course, his cue to make the most capital he could out 
of the matter, but his cleverness told him that this was best to be 
(lone by modestly affecting to ascribe ail merit to others, and 
depreeating the idea that he deserved excessive thanks. 

‘**I merely endeavoured,” he said, “to carry out your fathe 
e nest re quest that he might see you a; gain on any terms. 
Prendergast’s own generous heart, and her deep love for you, have 
done the rest.” 

“It is very well for you to put it in th lat Way ; but [ am con- 
fident—I take nothing from my gran’ma’s goodness in saying that 
without your zeal, and also your delicate tact, all m ight hi ive failed. 
Now do not de ny it. Th: at is my conviction, and in it, | remain 
tor ever—mind, for ever.” 

And she laughed with the drops still dancing in her eyes. 
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Then off she went to do her other thanksgiving. 

Oh, a few months back—nay, a few weeks-—how she would have 
tripped and bounded on such an errand! Now she wended her 
way with the same staid and prematurely feeble step, which had 
become her habitual pace; in fact, the only one at her command. 
It was still graceful and light, but had a decided resemblance to 
what we inst ‘tinctiv ely associate with the gliding of a ghost. 

Acton remained for awhile, sauntering among the flower beds 
and butterfies. He told himselfthat he had decidedly ‘© scored,” 
as he put it. Presently he joined the ladies within, and agreed 
to stay for dinner. The letter sent off that afternoon to the 
prodigal father, and his coming arrival, formed the staple of con- 

versation among the trio. A gayer tone than usual reigned around, 
end the hours flew by more pleasantly than they had been wont 
to do fer some time. 

Although Cyril had written the letter which bade him come, 
Harding felt on receiving it, that his answer could only be 
address ed to his late noble enen ry, as he mentally termed her. <A 
very creditable epistle it was which the old lady x received from 
him by return of post; and if the beautiful and touching senti- 
ments which it so lavishly contained were in reality somewhat 
wanting in the grand quality of soundness, I can venture to affirm 
that no one would have been more honestly astonished to hear 
this than the writer. Like his missive to Acton, this sheet was 
abundantly stained with tears, which had flowed straight from his 
heart. If no man at times could appear more angry, so none was 
ever more ready to forget his anger and all offences which had 
caused it. It may sound paradoxical, but there are persons almost 
too ready to forgive. We can hardly help feeling that what is 
performed with ‘such star (ling readiness, may not “be so periectly 
dene as we eould wish. 

Probably Lady Prendergast took the letter in its best light, tell- 
ing herself that it was as good an ebullition as the writer could 
command. Camilla, spite of her cleverness, was, with the charm- 
ing partiality of youth and her sweet filial blindness, utterly taken 
u : “by ms and looking on it as a monument of feeling erected upon 
the tomb of all possih le parental peccadilloes and shortco1 nings. 

Nothing worth noting interve aed between its coming and the 
arrival of the writer, He came down four days later, and having 
happened to win a few sovereigns the night before, Cave was in 
the highest spirits. Acton drove ti o meet and bring him from the 

station, and both men came to dinner at Silvermead. Of course 
there was nothing like a fuss ora scene. The father kissed his child 
and shook hands with Lady Prendergast as if he had dined with 
them every day fora month past. His spirits chanced to be up, 
and so all his alarm about Camilia’s health was for ‘cotten. 

It had been carefully seers oy the women that the first 
meeting since the girl’s illness,.and, as far as the elder knew, for 
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well nigh a year, should take place in a half light, lest the father 
should be shocked at her changed appearance * but it is doubtful 
whether the precaution was necessary with this easily elated, if 
equally easily despondent, man. Camilla was somewhat flushed, 
that was enough. To-night only one colour existed for the strange 
man, either positive ly or figuratively—cowleur de rose. 

Poor Camilla! She was as happy on this evening as it was 
perhaps possible—or at least as she believed it possible—for any- 
thing to make her. ‘And yet that was not very. Certainly the 
next best thing to being happy is fancying that we are so—if, in- 
deed, this be not rather a distinction w ithout a difference, and our 
little heroine got as far to-night as more than once to ask herself; 
“What more can I desire?” and yet—and yet there was still that 
mystic weight at her heart, nor would her accustomed numbness 
consent to be charmed away even now. 

And the next day they were altogether again, and so on every 
day up till the eve of Monday in Goodwood week. 

Camilla although much alone with her father, had made no 
allusion to Acton’s offer of marriage. It was an episode in her 
life which she was anxious to forget, for, whenever her mind 
happened to revert to it, she was surprised at the amount of dis- 
pleasure it still caused her, and even unable to account for it. 
Yet more did it surprise her that the memory of her bright brief 
love-making with Horace was, even now, something she could con- 
template and linger over with a kind of sad joy. Although the 
hero of that romance was no more to her than one in some fiction. 
she contrived to clothe him with an individuality which extended 
only to the time when he had abandoned her. She still worshipped 
the being she once so firmly believed young Brudenell to be. 
‘The whole mental scene was as a mere fair picture, to be admired 
as a thing of abstract beauty, but the grass was not to be walked 
upon, the flowers culled, nor ‘the luscious fruits tasted. As I have 
said she was very grateful to Acton for having so utterly dropped 
the lover. His suit seemed to jar upon the above dreams, even 
to desecrate, she could not tell why—that which no longer had 
real existence. She knew he had declined most plainly to bind 
himself hy any word or promise, but she now hoped this was only 
to take the more pride in proving he required no such aids to help 
him to do her bidding. 

Camilla had rather dreaded that her father might refer to her 
refusal of his friend’s hand, but with endless opportunities he had 
never done so. She certainly was a little puzzled by what seemed 
to her a sort of ultra-paternal tone and manner, which the e sIderly 
man now habitually adopted towards the younger one, and this was 
so marked that it led her more than once to doubt whether her 
father was aware that she had refused Acton, or even whether he 
had been told of the offer. 

She little suspected that her dear papa was burning to speak, 
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and that it was with the utmost difficulty—almost by threats, 
indeed—that Acton succeeded in making Cave Harding hold his 
tongue till such time as the young plotter deemed it wise to bid 
him speak. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Harry and contented as the gambler seemed and even was at 
Silvermead, the ducal race-w eek had attractions for him which were 
not to be withstood. He had backed Alcestos for the Cup, to an 
extent far exceeding what even Acton had any idea of; in fact, 
Harding on certain information he had received of a private tr ial, 
chose to believe that the horse could not lose. Heaccordingly looked 
solely to the chance of his winning, and thus was never tired of taking 
the odds about his favourite ; telling himself that here at last was the 
long-waited-for opportunity of mi king himself comfortable for life, 
and of leaving a nice portion to his darling child after his death. 
His credit, both in the ring and out of it, was, at this juncture, very 
good. Though long under a cloud, he had been lately rather con- 
spicuously paying off old scores. A rumour got wind that he was 
now both well off and in good luck, in short both “legs ” and gentle- 
men told one another that he was good for a * monkey,” and so witha 
little cireumspection, he managed to make that five hundred pounds 
stretch and stretch until at the present moment he stood to lose 
every shilling of four thousand pounds upon that one coup. If 
he should lose! Well, the question would obtrude itself at times 
even a him, and he always told himself “The thing is im- 
ssi surd! The horse had answered the question he was 
asked too plainly. Nineteen pounds and his year to Sir Roland, 
and an extra furlong of ground. Bah! Allover but shouting.” 

And so would he comfort himself. 

It was not until the evening before his departure, quite late on 
the Saturday evening—in fact, it must have been nearly ten o’clock ; 
but the sultriness of the atmosphere induced Camilla still to linger 
out of doors—that Acton, being alone with her he loved so cruelly, 
suddenly startled her from her supposed security. After a short 
pause in a simple discussion as to the orthodoxy of a recent semi- 
religious poem, he said, quite coldly: 

* You know, I suppose, that your good father is still bent upon 
our marriage 2” 

She started; then, the next instant, telling herself that the 
question meant no renewal of his suit, she said, looking up at his 
face in the bright moonlight, to read what might be there : 

** Why do you tell me this ?” 

“I thought it only kind to prepare you for what he issure to say 
or to write to you. But he will probably speak, for you know he 
returns on Saturday, not to the farm at this time, but here, to stay 
at Silvermead.” ' 
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“You have told him nothing, then.” 

“‘T assure you I have.” 

“Oh! But he cannot have understood you ; my papa is good and 
loving. Even were I in health he wouid never coerce me, and 
now——” 

“ Believe me, I described everything to him in the fullest detail ; 
he has told me often that it will break his heart if you do not 
change your mind.” 

“Chi inge my mint d!.I change now! Oh, he cannot know what he 
is talking ab yout,” and she laughed bitterly. 

Then with sudden ener oy—*] will go to himat once. You shall 
see. A few words and all will be settled. I know my own dear father.” 

“Do not disturb him now. See through the window. He is deep 
in sixpenny piguet with Lady Prendergast. Surely there is no a 

* Oh no, nothing can manne any real difference. It is merely: 
question of dispelling, a little sooner or later, this foolish hope oi 
papa’s.” 

* Why foolish ?” 

The girl looked at him with an air in which she did not try to 

conceal a goodly element of contempt. 

* Sur ly you ought to know. Have you so soon forgotten my 


words of the other night?” To go over the old ground again is 
useless. My father has ever been iw ing and gent tle. If you think 
he is going to conmand me now, give up the illusion, for, even 
vere he to do so, I should not dream of obeying him.” 

To himself Acton said: 

* We shall see about that!” 

But aloud he only rejoined very quietly, and without any si: 
emotion. 

* 1 do not know why you should be angry withme. Lam urging, 

asking, nothing, on ily I did not like your us ing the word ° foolish.’ 

My only object to-night was to prevent your experiencing any 
unpleasant surprise when your father opens the subject ; and to 
assure you I have faithfully set before him all that you said on the 
evening when I suffered so much at your hands.” 

Of course this was false, but Acton thor ight it a matter on which 
1e might safely lie; for even if it should transpire that Cave Hard- 
ine was ignorant of what Camilla had said, Acton could still pre- 
tend the father had misunderstood him. As to the wrong account 
of what occurred ageless ie been given, not verbally but in black-and 
white, the young man well knew that his friend never kept any- 
ting in his life but ar Ld OU. 

* Knough,”’ replied ( ‘amilla, “it is, perhaps, the subject which 
irritates me rather than yourself. At the same time I am utterly 
at a loss to see why you could not have so used your great influence 
with my father to secure me from even the passing annoyance o} 
his appealing to me on your behalf. You tell me the failure of hi 


hopes in this direction will beasevere blowto him. Surely, at, 
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SILVERMEAD. 155 
the sooner you undeceive him as to their reality the kinder and 
the better for us all.” 

“This all sounds plausible enough; but you forget one 
cardinal point, which is the key to the whole situation. 

‘¢ Explain, if you please.” 

“My hopes. Those hopes which I frankly told you, ° your 
refusal, however often times repeated, could never quench. Oh, do 
not think me selfish. [am pr ompted above all, as I explained 
the other night—so uselessly it seems—by the conviction that 
in giving yourself to me alone lie s your salvation. You laugh, 
but that is scareely an argument.” 

Throughout Cyril never showed the slightest excitement. His 
fervour and élan had so signaily failed on the former oceasion. 
But the girl infinitely pre fern d them to the confidence which the 
man’s whole tone and bearing too plainly betrayed to-night ; just 
as she would have preferred the rush of & lion to finding herself 
seized in the cold and clammy coils of some monstrous snake. 

She shuddered visibly, then, 

* Come, we will go in. I will not even lose my tempe r. How 
cold it has turned all of a sudden; do you not think so ?’ 

And they went within doors to find Mr. Harding more jubilant 
than ever. He had won, and winning with him was always 
winning, whatever the amount. This grown-up child was radiant 
as he pocketed his adversary’s eighteen-pence. Perhaps he 
regarded that little victory as an omen. 

Acton took care to give father and daughter no chance oppor- 
tunity of a téte-u-téte, and in this the lateness of the hour well 
seconded him. Camilla would not condescend so far as to make 
a formal demand for one. Her pride told her it was paying 
Acton, whom she was beginning to hate in earnest now—-too 
ereat honour. 

So she summoned her brightest remaining smile to kiss her 
father “ good-bye,” and—Oh, be not too shocke d—she whispered in 
his ear as she did so, “ good luck, dear papa.” Still from pride, 
a just one, I think—she shook hands with Cyril as much like the 
night beheee as she was able, and, so the quartette broke up. 

Nothing worth recording occurred during the next few days at 
Silvermead. Acton called on the morning after the scene just 
described, but only to say he was running up to town on business, 
and to ask the ladies if they had any commands for Lundon. He 

should be back, he thought, on Thursd: ry, or Friday. As he drove 
away an immense relief seemed to come to Camilla, who bre athed 
a secret prayer that he might not return. 

On Friday, however, at a he sent a note over to say he was 
back at the farm, and asking if he might come to dinner. Of 
course the answer was “ yes,” ‘and he arrived about sev en, bringing 
with him various small purchases which he had been instructed 
to make for Lady Prendergast. Neither of the young ladies 
could help noticing the young man’s unusually high spirits. 
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Joy is indeed a more difficult emotion to conceal even than 
great grief, except, that is, in the first few moments of a terrible 
Sorrow. 

It happens that to-night Camilla actually sought an occasion 
for being alone with Acton, but there was nothing in this at all 
flattering to him. As soon as she found one she said: 

“Can you by chance tell me how it has fared with my father at 


(oodwood? He promise 1 to write and has not done so.” 


‘** No, I have seen or heard nothing of him since Monday night. 
He was off at daybreak next morning.” 

The girl bent her head pensively as she said more to herself 
than to Acton : 

“Oh, how I do wish he would take to something else !” 

“Just what I have urged a hundred times,” rejoined he 
brightly. 

‘** With his intelligence, for he is clever in almost everything, I am 
sure he might even now make himself a career,” said his daught er. 

“Let us both try and persuade him.” 

Even in this good work Camilla did not relish the partnership, 
but she only said : 

‘“T asked him what race he was most interested in, and which 
horse he had backed, but he just put me off by declaring it — 
brought him ill luck to talk about his bets. Still, I should s 
like to know he had not lost. You cannot tell me ?’ , 

‘IT am sorry to say I cannot. I have no doubt he told me 
something, but you know I take no interest in the turf. Besides, 
[ believe racing men constantly change their whole book, as it is 
called, at the last moment from what they see or hear after 
reaching the course. It is to-morrow, is it not, he said he would 
be here ?” 

The arrival of a telegram here broke in upon their conversation. 

‘A telegram for Miss Harding.” 

‘From papa,” she said,as she read it. “Ah, he tells me 
nothing, merely to acquaint gran’ma that he will be here to 
breakfast.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Cyril, “ you will not have long to wait. 1 
daresay you will be up early to drive and meet him at the station, 
and so would like to gO early to bed. Good-night. I shall walk 
home across the fields and hope for the best.” 

It was from no wish to spare Camilla that the young man had 
concealed from her the secret of his high spirits to-night. They 
had a twofold cause. Firstly, his trusty. lawyer had informed him 
in London that certain awkward enquiries emanating, it was 
supposed, from Jack Forbes and his medical friend, Sir Ewing 
Crofton, had at last been successfully diverted upon a false scent. 
Secondly—Oh, blissful news !—Alcestos had lost the Goodwood Cup. 


(To be continued.) 
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HENRY 8. LEIGH. 


Ir ever the trite and often meaningless phrase, “deeply re- 

gretted by allwho knew him,” was charged with unspeakably tearful 
significance it was when it was used in reference to the 
death of Henry Sambrook Leigh. Deeply, very deeply, mourned 
by all who knew him. W idely popular, he was, nevertheless, but 

narrowly known. There were at least two Leighs. Of the 
hundreds of his admirers who have met him from time to time 
in the haunts of Bohemia, who have been delighted with his 
humour (and it was peculiarly his) and taken captive by the 
unbounded brilliancy of his wit, how few there were who were 
ever permitted so much as a peep at the real nature within ! 
He was quite aware of his power to charm, and he enjoyed 
with manifest relish the exercise of his conversational gifts. 
[t occasionally happened—indeed, it very frequently happened 
—that the person with whom he crossed swords, or at whom, 
with true Jerroldian impartiality, he girded, pinking friend 
and foe alike, failed to see where the laugh came in; and 
there were times, too, when he was confronted with an an- 
tagonist who objected to kiss the rod. That never disturbed 
Leigh. Although his was not the nature to delight in the 
infliction of pain, if the good thing rose to his lips, and it 
was for ever bubbling there, it had to be said, let provokers or 
listeners be whom they might. As one who knew him intimately 
has said, * Those knew him best who knew him most. His 
sympathies were universal; but to see him in his happiest vein, 
was to be in his company together with aged people whose hearts 
were still fresh and green like his own. Mrs. Mathews—mother 
of the mercurial comedian of our time, and widow of the actor 
who is known to this generation, as the ‘ Elder Mathews ’—invited 
him, shortly before her death, ‘to drink tea’ with herself ‘and 
another young lady.’ This was Fanny Kelly, whose ‘divine plain 
face’ then bore the furrows of ninety winters.” Always the life and 
soul of those pleasant Sunday evenings at Burgess Hall, it was 
when Mrs. Keeley was present that he came out in his fullest 
strength as a brilliant conversationalist, and a master of the art of 
humorous raillery. The wit-combats of Harry Leigh and Mrs. 

Keeley were the features of those evenings that remained 
longest in the recollections of the guests. To meet him, too, 
at Henry Hersee’s, or, rather amongst the strawberry fields and 
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hop gardens of Kent on a fragrant summer’s afternoon, with a 
few choice spirits of his host’s summoning, on pic-nic thoughts 
intent, was to find him at his happiest. He was as thorough 
a Cockney as Charles Lamb himself, but that kind of excursion 
did not take him too far from the sound of Bow Bells, and, 
besides, his sympathetic host never failed to provide Harry 
with “audience fit, though few.” 

It was his humour at times to effect a cynicism which 
seldom failed to deceive the crowd. To his friends the mask 
was transparent enough, but others failed to read the face 
and heart beneath. Not that he had not his sour moods. 
My own opinion is that these, especially in late years, were 
traceable to physical rather than to mental causes. He was often 
seriously ill—as we have reason to know now, enlightenment 
having come to us sadly with the termination of his life— 
when, to put it familiarly, he seemed but slightly out of sorts. 
Remember, too, this condition of his existence, he could not 
afford to be ill. Whatever physical hindrances were in opera- 
tion to render the performance of his literary labours a grievous 
tax on the brain as well as a weariness to the flesh the work had 
to be done. ‘To his friends it is a pleasant memory of the poor, 
dear fellow that the gentle, sympathetic side of his nature was 
seldom absent from their view for long together; and this to the 
very last. 

His friends, when they desired it, could always find him at home. 
Let Robert Soutar, let those who remember that hour at the 
Circle Club in the old days, the cosy hour, before the chairman 
took his seat ; let Edward Dr: aper’s fireside recollections of Harry 
Leigh bear testimony to this. Sympathy? Why he was full of 
it. I remember, some years ago, apprising him of the death 
of one with whom he had been on terms of intimacy. There 
had been nothing remarkable in their friendship. They were 
brother Bohemians—nothing more. ‘ Poor ——-—!” he said, 
and hurried from the room, but not before his manifestly 
stern resolution to be firm g gave way under a flood of tears. On 
another occasion, at the Savage Club, his mask of cynicism slipped 
suddenly from his face and revealed the rising tear—called 
involuntarily forth by the recital of a simple story of heroism by 
one of the members. Hisdescription of the funeral of the mother 
of Charles Mathews, at which, if I recollect aright, Mathews and 
Leigh were the chief, and on the part of the family almost the 
only, mourners, was the most impressively sympathetic bit of 
verbal depiction I ever heard. 

It occurred to me, in writing this paper, that other friends of 
Leigh’s—and he hs nd troops of them whose affection for him was 
as warm as their admiration of his genius was unbounded—might 
be glad of an opportunity of adding their tribute to the rough 
little cairn I was endeavouring to raise to his memory. The few 
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leading facts of his too brief life are readily recounted. He was 
born in the Strand, in one of the rooms above the publishing office 
of the Family Herald, his father being James Mathews Leigh, 
Etty’s only pupil, and the most successful art master this country 
has produced. The families of Leigh, Mathews (Charles Mathews 
was Henry 8. Leigh’s cousin) and Sambrook—Henry’s godfather 
—were closely connected. It was through Mr. Sambrook’s in- 
terest that Henry was first educated at C hrist’s Hospital, and then 
placed with a Spanish house in the city. So much for the leading 
facts of Leigh’s life thus far. The communications which I have 
received in reply tomy applications for reminiscences of the two 
Leighs, father and son, begin with one from Mr. H.S. Marks, R.A., 
who was one of James M. Leigh’s first pupils; Mr. John Sparkes, 
head master of the South Kensington | School of Art, follows with 
his recollections, which are most interesting, as the reader will 
find; and then follow in succession notes from Dr. A. M. Strauss 
(“ The Old Bohemian ”), Mr. Edward Draper and Mr. F. E. Thicke, 
the constant friend and companion of Leigh’s latest years. 

Mr. H: 8S. Marks, R.A., writes :— 

“T first went to Leigh’s Art School when it was in Maddox 
Street, at the place where art classes were held until quite re- 
cently by the late A. P. Newton. What year this was I can’t say 
—possibly 1846. Here were Armstead, R.A., H. T. Wells, 
h.A., Clayton, of Clayton and Bell, and Bur chett, one of the late 
masters at South Kensington—the more prominent students. 
From here Leigh moved to Newman Street, and I (from an old 
record) find I was drawing there in 1849, and was an evening 
student for many years. Among my fellow students at that period 
were a considerable number of men who have since made names 
for themselves -—Calderon, Storey, Hodgson, Joseph Clark, Small- 
eld, and others, together with "Thomas Heatherley, the present 
master of the school, F. J. Slinger, master at the ‘Slade School, 
Deaver, ete. My first remembrance of Harry Leigh was as 
a little Bluecoat boy, but I saw him very seldom then, and 
never spoke to him. Later he was the city man in some Spanish 
house, and developed a taste for music. He would sedulously 
practice the piano of an evening in the front room while we were 
drawing from the life in the back, but I never remember his play- 
ing causing the slightest annoyance toanyone. J.M. Leigh would 
frequently “ask some of the older students to supper, and many a 
delightful evening have I spent in that front room. J. M. Leigh 
was one of the most brilliant and witty talkers I have ever met ; 
Harry, as time went on, was no bad second; and, if conversation 
ever flagged, there was Slinger always ready and willing to charm 
our ears and touch our feelings with his beautiful pianoforte play- 
ing. The entertainment was of a modest kind, generally cold 
meat and beer, with a pipe and glass of grog after, and we always 
broke up about eleven, but few, if any, of the banquets one assists 
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at in more prosperous days have afforded me the pleasurable recol- 
lections of those evenings at Leigh’s. After the father’s death, I 
remember Harry at Furnival’s Inn, the intimate friend of Thorn- 
bury ; then, as a member of the Savage; but our paths in life 
being different, I gradually saw less and less of him. The last 
time was at Victoria Station. He was with Draper, and was 
about to publish, or had already published, his last volume of 
songs. I forgot to include Thornbury in the list of students at 
Leigh’s ; but he gave.up art after atime. I don’t think he had 
any special call, for I remember his giving six toes to the Fighting 
Gladiator—on one foot !” 

Mr. John Sparkes writes :— 

“ My knowledge of my dear old friend James Mathews Leigh 
began in 1850, when I heard of his school from Marks, whom I 
met at the Br itish Museum. I entered his School of Fine Art at 
79, Newman Street, about the spring of that year. At that time 
Henry 8, Leigh was a boy at Christ’s Hospital. We occasionally 
saw the youngster, but after he left school we naturally saw more 
of him, and at the suppers, which were of weekly occurrence, H. 
5. L. was always present. [I remember his making a list of the 
composers of all the operas he knew, and his pianoforte illustra- 
tions of the different readings of the different composers of certain 
similar sentiments in the works. He and Marks used to quote 
Pope at length against one another. His memory was a good one. 
At times he would repeat perhaps a couple of hundre d lines. His 
humour was of a dryer kind than his father’s, more witty, less 
crim. We used all to sketch ‘ bogies’ that we saw in accidental 
folds of a mat, or any bit of drapery, and Harry Leigh showed 
great. ingenuity in naming them when done. ‘When I joined, 
Burgess the architect, and others whose names I have for- 
gotten, had left. ah, my term we had Weeks, Rossiter, now 
at Uppingham, Marks, Calderon, Hodgson, Poynter, F. Morten, 
illustrator of Gulliver’s Travels, Houghton, Stark, landscape 
painter, Lupton, landscape painter (the first Turner Medal- 
list at the Royal Academy), Walter Thornbury, W. Waite, of 
Manchester, and John Carrick, landscape painters, W yllie, father 
of the present Wyllies, Powell, historical gold medallist at the 
Royal Academy (dead), the best draughtsman a ‘ er knew or shall 
know, Heatherley, the present. proprietor of 79, Newman Street, 
Inchbold, and no doubt many others whose names have escaped 
me. No one who came under J. M. Leigh’s influence but gained 
arnestness and intensity of character. He was the soul of honour 
and perfectly unselfish, often giving free tickets to poor students 
as if he were imno wise concerned about his income. He would 
also find outlets for those who were not likely to come to the front 
by their own exertions, helping in every way, encouraging all good 
instincts, anxiously nursing the least trace of gift he could discern 
in any of his boys. He was a large-minded man who had read 
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much and travelled everywhere with his eyes open—an enthusiast 
and a staunch, loving friend. At least, 1 know all that of him. 
Marks can tell you more of Harry Leigh than I can. They were 
much more together after I left than I was at any time. Harry 
Leigh’s affection for his grandmother, a very sweet and clever old 
lady, who died about ’57 or 58, was very nice to see and remember. 
J. M. Leigh died in 1860—I think the summer, but am not sure. 
I made a sketch of him in his coffin, which was photographed and 
distributed among his friends. After his death I was busied in 
Lambeth School of Art work, and saw nothing of Henry S. for 
years. When the news of his death came to me I was aghast at 
reading his age, he was so associated in my mind with the clever 
boy bustling about our studio and planning his jokes for our 
suppers.” 

Dr. Strauss (“ The Old Bohemian”) writes :— 

“‘T made poor Harry’s acquaintance first some twenty-five years 
since, if 1 misremember not, when the bright child of genius was 
barely out of his teens. I met him ‘promiscuously’ in some 
artistic or literary circle, when he charmed me by the sparkle of 
his conversation. I fancy he was not ‘ professing’ literature at 
the time, but was worshipping at the shrine of the great goddess 
of money-making in the city, Mr. Sambrook, his godfather, push- 
ing him on in that glorious career. I was attracted by and to him 
by the unmistakable evidences of Bohemianism that surrounded 
him like a subtle essence, whilst he took to me at first sight. It 
was the Old Boy meeting the Young Boy. We liquored and 
fraternised. Harry then fora year or so drifted away from me in 
the great sea of life. I met him again at a choice réunion of 
choice spirits in the ‘saloon’ of poor dear Jeff Prowse; I think 
Harry had then forsaken commerce for song-writing. This was 
about 1861 or 1862. Ever since then until within two brief days 
of his sad and sudden departure we were the closest of friends. 
There were certain characteristic twists in his temperament and 
disposition. He objected strongly to be introduced to people 
without being first asked whether he liked to become acquainted 
with them. Some twenty odd years ago I happened to meet 
an old friend of mine in the Strand, a major in the Bengal army. 
Harry coming up accidentally, I introduced the two gentlemen. 
The Major, who seemed to have been born with a ramrod in his 
back, gave Harry a stiff bow and a stiffer stare. ‘I wish, Doctor,’ 
said Leigh to me afterwards, ‘you would not introduce me to 
every fool you happen to know. I know cattle of that kind enough 
and to spare, and I do not want to know any more.’ Well, on the 
occasion of his last visit to me, he had been unexpectedly introduced 
to some city gentleman, and the poor boy could hardly keep off 
harping on the string of his strong disgust at the introduction. 
There was one thing peculiar in his conversation on that last day 


I saw him alive: his mind seemed to dwell, involuntarily I believe, 
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on mournful subjects. Death, somehow, seemed to have slipped 
into his brain. In 1867 my friend Jacobsen and myself were ia 
Paris. We lived at the time near the Boulevard de Strasbourg, 
some 130 steps nearer the sky than the ground. Poor dear 
Jacobsen was even then in an advanced stage of that fellest and 
most insidious disease—consumption—and with his larynx and 
lungs ulcered, and distressed by a hacking and racking cough, he 
found the ascent rather trying. Still, he dubbed it ‘the genial 
climb.’ Well, the steps were not the only hardship in our way 
then. Chronic impecuniosity had fastened its vile clutch upon us. 
We were wandering one morning disconsolate in the Strasbourg 
Boulevard, when dear Harry Leigh suddenly burst upon our 
delighted sight. He was on his way to Spain as special corres- 
pondent of an American paper. (He spoke and wrote Spanish 
perfectly.) I took him up to our exalted roost—Jacobsen pre- 
ferred waiting for our return. ‘So,’ said Harry to me, ‘this is 
what Jack calls a genial climb! I would not live so near the sky 
for all the wealth in the world. What wondrous fellows you are 
to live here and not yield to the perpetual temptation to jump 
down and make an end of it.’ When I alluded mildly to our 
other ‘little trouble,’ the dear good boy came nobly to our aid—- 
God bless him for it!” 

Mr. Edward Draper writes :— 

* My acquaintance with Henry 8S. Leigh began at one of John 
Cargill Brough’s delightfully unconventional soirées. They were 
held every evening, and Charles Bennett, Dr. Strauss, William 
Hooper, Quin, Prowse, Lionel and William Brough were regu- 
lar attendants. Mrs. John Brough, a beautiful creature with 
the brightest of golden hair, the cheeriest of welcomes, and a 
charming gift of pleasantry and appreciation of humour, was our 
hostess. Thither one night I took Chappell’s ‘Old English 
Melodies, when Henry Leigh, to my great wonder, showed an 
intimate acquaintance with Old English Ballad Minstrelsy, a some- 
what rare accomplishment. There was an old air, set to words of 
the time of the Titus Oates conspiracy— 


‘My scandalous neighbours of Portugal Street, 
‘Come listen awhile to my ditty— 
As merry a ditty as times can afford 
Of Eglinton, Walker, Jack Brown and my lord. 
If you doubt what IL say, to confirm ev'ry word, 
I'll call as a witness, Will T hom: as, 
Will Thomas, I'll call as a witness 
Will Tho—mas.” 
(octave.) 


This Leigh happily parodied, extempore, by replacing the 
original with absurd sham antiquarianism, winding up each verse 
with— 


‘T’ll call as a witness, Moy Thomas! 
Moy Thomas! I'll,’ ete. 
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In the year 1868 I suffered a severe domestic grief; but, sub- 
mitting to the irrevocable, sought rather distraction from, than 
indulgence in, useless sorrow. I can well remember that while my 
heart was heavily laden I met Leigh, who at once saw that I was 
unhappy. Invited to come and spend a few weeks at my house, 
he accepted the offer in the spirit in which it was given. We 
never once referred to my loss. Leigh—not boisterous or 
exuberant, be it well understood—was most kindly and cheerful. 
No physician could have been more beneficent. He turned me 
fairly round the dangerous corner of my woe. For that, I always 
after loved him. My first-born son had died. It was Henry 
Leigh, and Henry Leigh alone, who enabled me to bear up against 
the shock. You want to know about bis impromptu song anent 
the sentimental young lady—poor girl. Leigh talked about having 
been in Spain. Said she, ‘ Have you ever been in Italy?’ ‘No,’ 
he replied. ‘Oh!’ was the rejoinder, ‘I want to go to Italy to 
lay me down and die!’ This was given with such an air of 
exaggerated melancholy, that really none of the hearers could 
refrain from laughing. Then Leigh stepped lightly to the piano, 
and began to extemporise, as nearly as I can remember, after this 


fashion, to the nigger air of ‘Carry me back to Ole Virginny, 
to Ole Virginny shore ’— 


My friends say I’m a silly girl, 
And that’s the reason why 

I want to go to Italy 

To lay me down and die! 


I’m always weeping bitt—ah—ly, 
My cheeks-are never dry, 

For: I want to go to Italy 

To lay me down and die!’ 


The sentimental young lady herself joined heartily in the merry 
laughter with which the improvisation was greeted.” 

Mr. F. E. Thicke writes :— 

“T could have said a lot of things about him, but I suppose it 
is too late now. You know, of course, that he was born over the 
present Family Herald office in the Strand. During the latter 
year of his life I do not. suppose anyone knew him better than I 
did. I was continually in his society. He was at his best in the 
morning. He was sometimes to me, as well as to others, raspy, 
fierce, and even cruel. His invective and sarcasm were at times 
almost intolerable to those persons who did not perfectly under- 
stand his nature, and knew not how easily his large heart could be 
reached. He was not rich, as you know, but many was the kind 
and generous action he performed in a covert or unpretentious 
way. His pen was ever ready in the cause of charity; he often 
said what his pocket could not yield his pen and head should. We 
often took a stroli together in the morning about ten—‘ Let us go 
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and see the sodjers,’ he would say, and we would walk down to the 
Horse Guards to see them relieve guard. As an Englishman, he 
was very proud of those fine fellows. We would then walk as far 
as Regent’s Quadrant, on reaching which he would turn suddenly 
round and say, ‘ Now, we'll go back to London.’ In his view, 
there was no London but the Strand, no haven of rest but that 
busy thoroughfare, the highway of the world, the centre of civili- 
sation. At the back of St. Martin’s Church there generally sits 
a blind man netting by the side of his dog. Leigh always gave 
this man some pence, sometimes his very last coin, and would, with 
measured emphasis, say, ‘ Here—is—a—copper—for—you,’ be- 
cause he thought the man would the more easily recognise his 
voice. We missed him a year or two ago, and poor Leigh was 
much shocked when I told him that I had learnt he was in Hollo- 
way Gaol for non-payment of his rates and taxes. Now and then 
Leigh would sigh for a peep at Nature, so we used to journey to 
Richmond Park, Ham Common, and Petersham; but he became 
very restless towards the afternoon, and longed to get back to his 
favourite haunts. His quick and lively sallies were most appre- 
ciated at about five o’clock in the afternoon, at the Savage Club, 
where invariably a little knot of members used to gather round and 
eagerly listen to his last bon mot or epigram. He affected Radicalism, 
but, as I used to tell him, there was not a greater Conservative in 
the club than himself. He was rather irritating as a travelling 
companion, as I found when we went to Paris together, especially 
as regarded eating and drinking and catching trains, but his 
knowledge of people and things was prodigious. His familiarity 
with languages, too, was a great help, and foreign history he was 
as familiar with as English. At the British Museum we used to 
spend many hours, and when I happened to be at a loss for the 
name of an architectural work he would supply what I wanted 
without hesitation, and I owe to him a knowledge of many books 
on architecture, of which I was previously ignorant. Poor fellow ! 
I shall always miss him. Last night, at the Club dinner, when 
your letter came, his friend Jemmy Taylor was in the chair, and 
John Farmer, another friend and fellow-worker, was playing and 
singing. As I remembered how he used to make the table roar 
with ‘ The Twins’ and ‘ Uncle John,’ the idea possessed me that 
he was then present in spirit. Poor Harry Leigh! ‘ Where be 
his gibes now ?’” 

Measured by the works that are identifiable, Leigh’s was a fruit- 
ful literary career. A fourth part of the lyrics which he produced, 
the best of them, those which most distinctly represent his varied 
moods and whims, would form a collection that could be equalled, 
of course, by representative gatherings from the ballads of other 
bards who have swept similar chords, but could scarcely be sur- 
passed. In face of the singular fertility of his fancy, his exhaust- 
less fun, and his finished workmanship, we are apt to lose sight of 
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the fact that when he did reach his highest level there were few 
beyond him. To use a metaphor, they were not all gems which 
he carved with such infinite dexterity ; some of them were mere 
cherrystones. His art was invariably fine and felicitous. Not 
seldom the brilliants of fancy were minute—diamond dust, and 
only a pinch of that—but how deftly the live points were be- 
stowed! It is doing him no more than justice to declare that 
many of the themes of his verse were trivial and trite, and would 
have been hopeless in any other hands than his. In The Carols of 
Cockayne, Leigh’s first volume of poems, is some of his best work. 
I am unable to say in what year it was published, but the copy of 
the third edition, which is now before me, is dated 1874. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Chatto and Windus, have, within the last year or 
so, added the Carols to their Mayfair Library. The dedication, 
“To Tom Hood, Esq., these verses are dedicated by his friend and 
workfellow, The Author,” remains as it was in the original issue, 
and the preface is also there in its integrity. Leigh calls the 
collection “ trifles,” and goes on to say that, “with few exceptions, 
they were intended simply as drawing-room songs. Without 
aspiring to the high level of the days when Praed, Bayly, Hood, 
Fitzgerald, Theodore Hook, and the two Smiths wrote for music, 

may I flatter myself that these Carols are at least equal in point 
of taste (if not in point of humour) to certain light and lively 
ballads that are at present popular through the medium of the 
music halls?” This gently ironical gird at the minstrelsy then in 
vogue at caves of harmony is not out of date now. The author 
anticipates “a charge of plagiarism by observing that Mr. Locker 
himself was kind enough to send me the title for my present 
book.” The Carols open with the famous “ Twins,” a humorous 
lyric which, I venture to observe, is of itself sufficient to keep the 
memory of the author green for years and years tocome. Leigh 
himself used to sing this with unfailing effect. But it matters 
not who sings or recites the poem, so long as the lines are cor- 
rectly given, the points of droll and almost unique example of 
topsy-turvy reasoning are certain to tell. Charles Lamb, albeit 
“he had no ear” (as he humorously declared), would have bubbled 
over with enjoyment if he could have heard Harry Leigh sing this 

carol, his laughter augmenting with every verse, and ending in a 
roar at the last. 

“ Our close resemblance turred the tide 
Of my domestic life, 


For somehow my intended bride 
Became my brother’s wife. 


In short, year after year the same 
Absurd mistakes went on; 

And when I died—the neighbours came 
And buried brother John!” 


Leigh, with a modesty that had no kinship whatever with “ the 
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pride that apes humility,” was wont, in conversations with his 
most familiar friends on humorous poets past and present, to place 
himself lower in the scale than those friends were inclined to 
allow. At the same time, he never shrank from quietly main- 
taining his right to what he considered was his position in a given 
group of writers of his class. His admiration of the poems of 
Calverley and Frederick Locker was profound, enthusiastic, and 
exquisitely discriminative. However, to return to The Carols, the 
“ Stanzas to an Intoxicated Fly,” like the unique ballad which 
leads the way, constitute a Carol which has become abidingly 
popular as a song for singing. It was arranged, and a silly chorus 
supplied by another hand, not with the author’s entire approval. 
Indeed he despised that chorus, and said so practically, by never 
singing it himself. The poem has this interest. It was one of 
the few, the very few, of Leigh’s productions which he altered 
after publication. This is how the final verse—I cite the whole 
of it for the sake of the context—runs in the book :— 


“T have known, silly fly, the delight beyond measure — 

The blissful sensation, prolonged and intense— 

The rapturous, wild and ineffable pleasure, 
Of drinking at somebody else’s expense. 

But I own—and it’s not without pride that I own it— 
Whenever some friend in his generous way 

Bids me drink without paying, I simply postpone it, 
And pay for my liquor the whole of next day!” 


For the above quotation Leigh substituted the following :— 


“ But I own, when l’ve not used the privilege rightly, 
I’ve felt the next morning on quitting my bed, 

That the skin was pulled over my face very tightly, 
And tied in a knot at the back of my head! ” 


There can be no doubt that. in this case second thoughts were 
best. The description of the sensations of “the morning after ” 
is, one would imagine, appalling enough to recommend the song 
to the attention of the Blue Ribbon Army, with a view to its being 
carolled in character at their experience meetings. 

A curiously attentive reader of Leigh, one who did more than 
taste his verse here and there, would meet with abundant proofs 
of his capacity to play with perfect skill every part in the 
humorous versifier’s repertory. We meet with him now and then in 
the réle of W.S. Gilbert. “A Nursery Legend,” for example, is 
quite Gilbertesque. Ihold that there is nothing which has been 
done by the poets which Henry 8S. Leigh confessedly set up as 
models that he could not do equally well—when he liked. His 
gift of punning was never obtruded, but when he did favour us 
with a pun it was either perfect in the Hood sense, a pun without 
a flaw, or it was bad enough to have brought down the house in 
the dear old days of Strand burlesque. This latter description of 









































HENRY 8S. LEIGH. 167 
pun, however, occurred oftener in his conversation than in his 
writing. : 

There is one, in a poem called ‘* Only Seven—A Pastoral Story, 
after Wordsworth,” which I must quote. As a parody on the well- 
known ballad the piece is inadequate. The imitation is only 
close for a few stanzas. But, after learning from the child that 
she has eaten more apples that were good for her, the humorist 
adds this “ posteript ” :— 


“To borrow WorpsworT!'s name was wrong, 
Or slightly misapplied ; 
And so I'd better call my song, 
‘Lines after AcHE-INSIDE.’ ” 


There is one of the carols which Thomas Hood might have 
written and been proud of, and that is “*A Very Common Child.” 
Although his pen seldom—too seldom—did his really tender heart 
justice, his writings are not without their testimony to his brave 
and kindly nature, and the poem I have mentioned is especially 


precious in this respect. It isa description of a gutter child whom 
he names Elsie. 


‘A pretty name, a pretty face, 
And pretty ways that give a grace 
To all she does or utters. 
Did Fortune at her birth bestow, 
When little Elsie’s lot below— 
About a dozen years ago— 
Got cast amongst the gutters. 


* * * * 


‘“’Twas hard, on father’s death, I think, 
That Elsie’s mother took to drink 
(‘Twas harder yet on baby). 
The reason, reader you may guess 
(J cannot find it, I confess)— 
Perhaps it was her loneliness ; 
Or love of gin, it may be. 


“ So, there was Elsie, all astray, 
And growing bigger day by day, 
But growing none the better. 
No other girl (in all the set 
That looks on Elsie as a pet) 
But knows at least the alphabet, 
And Elsie, not a letter.” 


This is not the only example of Leigh’s tenderly sympathetic 
touch. In several of his ballads we behold the jester without his 
motley and mask of cynicism, holding kindly converse with the 
young folk. We see Yorick with the boy Hamlet on his back. 
We encounter him, as in “ A Child’s Twilight,” in the hush of bed 
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time, when the little one, tired of play, goes to his poppied pillow. 


Listen to the child: 













“The sun drops down in the deep, deep west, 
As a ball sinks into a cup ; 
And the moon springs rapidly up from rest, 
As a Jack-in-the-box leaps up. 


“ Now falls the shadow, and comes the dark, 
And the face of the world is hid; 
Like the men and the beasts in Noah’s ark 
When they slumber beneath its lid. 


“So softly—slowly—the silence creeps 
Over earth and all earthly things, 
That it leaves mankind like a doll that sleeps 
With nothing to touch the springs.” 


And now hearken to the Mother— 









discovery of Nelly Moore. 


“ Ah! would that never the stars might shine— 
Like Heaven’s Kaleidoscopes— 

Upon lids less innocent, love, than thine, 
Less innocent joys and hopes.” 


“T was Ever Thus,” * Cod Liver Oil,” “ The Timid Leech,” and 
“ Over the Water” (“ Look always on the Surrey side”), 
which the author was wont to sing 
are to be found in this volume, together with ‘ Cupid’s Mamma,” 
“The Sword of Damocles,” and the parody on “The Raven,” a 
delightful piece of versification in which the poet describes his 
seeing “ Garrick,” at the Haymarket Theatre, and his rapturous 
Space, however, is rigidly limited and 


further quotation forbidden. 

















precious. 





Tom Hood, “ workfellow.” 


them, half-way down his back! 











Gathering together the cream of the verses which he had 
contributed to Fun and other periodicals, subsequently to the first 
issue of The Carols, Leigh published the collection in a thin octavo 
volume of eighty pages, put together rather than bound, in boards, 
and bearing the title “ Gillott and Goosequill.” This was in 1871. 
The pamphlet-like volume, with its flimsy binding, has long been 
scarce, and in another than the book-hunting sense of the term— 
The design on the cover, a series of quaint sketches 
in outline on a red ground, was the work of the late William 
Brunton, the poet’s friend, and, to borrow Leigh’s description of 
There is a caricature sketch of Leigh 
upon the cover which, slight as it is, gives a good idea of the 
appearance he presented then. 


in his own inimitable way 


In those days he, as he used to 
laughingly say, wore his Hyperion locks, as a bard should wear 
From the dedication—“ to his 
attached friend, Godfrey Turner, Esq.”—to “ Les Adieux,” the last 
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lyric in the book, “ Gillott and Goosequill” exhibits the bard in 
his most attractively Bohemian and Cockney aspect. The title of 
the collection arose out of an odd misapprehension. The rhymes 
were in type, and the printer impatient for the copy of the title- 
page. Desperately determined, he despatched the printer’s devil 
to Furnival’s Inn, with instructions to wait until Mr. Leigh sup- 
plied the necessary line. The poet was in bed, but the lad was 
not to be denied. He waited, and bore away the line “ Gillott 
and Goosequill.” It was not until the book was out that Leigh 
discovered that the G in Gillott, like many of the pens manu- 
factured by the gentleman, was soft. The title was not alliterative 
after all! The preface is flavoured with the author’s quiet 
humour. He says, “To the reader’s probable objection, that my 
verses mean very little, I must reply (with all the modesty at my 
command) that [ did not mean them to mean much more. : 
As a tiny contribution to the railway reading of the day, my little 
book may rescue an occasional traveller from the necessity of 
observing that ‘ Steam is a wonderful Invention.’” In “ Gillott and 
Goosequill” we have ‘“ A Villanous Ambition” (“He played the 
Villains at the Vic!”) which Mr. Odell recites so admirably ; 
“London Souvenirs,” ‘“ Furniture Faces,” and others of Leigh’s 
best poems. His subsequent volumes, “ A Town Garland” (Chatto 
and Windus), and “ Strains from the Strand” (Tinsley Brothers), 
contain all the verse which the poet had considered deserving of 
collection up to last year. Roughly speaking, those four volumes 
represent some twenty-five years’ work, in that direction, but only 
in that direction. If his labours as an adaptor of comic opera were 
in a line of art which is ephemereal, it was not his fault. He 
had no superior as a writer of that description of lyric, and 
frequently as his services were in request, admirers of songs 
perfectly suitable for singing, may well regret that he was not 
oftener employed, for his facility was inexhaustible. Leigh also 
wrote a prodigious number of detached songs, including ‘ motto” 
ditties for the late Harry Clifton, and ballads for the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. He never wrote a song that was not 
characterised by the most blameless rhythm, the most delicate 
poetical fancy, and the purest taste. 

After hearing Mr. E. J. Odell recite the “ Legend of Furnival’s 
Inn” and “A Lay of Richmond,” one can scarce refrain from a 
feeling of selfish regret that he should have the exclusively per- 
sonal right to two of the most humorous pieces that ever emanated 
from Harry Leigh’s pen. At the same time be it said in justice to 
Mr. Odell, that no one could recite them better. Harry’s offerings 
to friendship were frequent and graceful. Many a tender or 
spirited stanza from his pen is to be found in the pages of the 
catalogue of the Royal Academy of Arts. Here is one of the most 
recent, a verse written, “while the boy waited,” for the fine 
equestrian group exhibited by his friend Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A., 
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and now entitled “The Last Call.” Those who have seen that 
magnificent work will feel how vividly these lines describe it :— 


‘‘ Forth darts the squadron at the trumpet call ; 
’Gainst yonder serried ranks begirt with fire. 
"Neath one fierce volley steed and rider fall ; 
The trembling war-notes on his lips expire.” 


The following are three sets of verses addressed to a friend and 
to his friend’s wife on their respective birthdays, and to the former 
on Valentine’s Day. It may be said, with regard to the ‘* Valen- 
tine,” that the friend in question (whose portrait will be recognised ) 
is rarely seen without a posy in his button-hole. | 


——— 


i, II. 


Dear GEORGE 
“ F Dear lady, let the poet send 


I know not when or where A brief, but heart-begotten lay ;— 
The chill December gave you birth ; The homely tribute of a friend, 
But this I know—the day is rare A posy for your natal day. 
That brings a truer friend on earth. To-night another year is dead ; 
Methinks the genial summer times Another year to-morrow born. 
More fitly would have brought you here, | To-night the stars are overhead ; 
That when the sadly solemn chimes The sun will bring us back the morn. 


Prepare to speed the dying year. 





But wintry snow and wintry blast November dark—November drear— 
Their Master’s bidding may perform ;—- May strip the fields and bare the trees ; 
A friendship ever true and fast But sunny Hope and Faith sincere, 
Can raise a voice above the storm. What wintry blast thall ever freeze? 
Let friendship ever fast and true Be blest—be happy—lady, dear ; 
Upon your natal day implore Let fickle Time go slow or fast, 
That years of joy be granted you I pray that each successive year 
And happiness when years are o’er. May find you happier than the last! 
III. 


Dear Friend, 
The sky to-day is dark, 

And all the Strand a prey to puddles; 
For Fate has doomed the Weather-clerk 

To more than half a month of muddles. 
But, let the sky be dull or fair, 

No flow of rain or stress of weather 
Shall check us when we wish to share 

Some kindly sentiments together. 





I like that posy, red or pale, 
Which robs one button of its dwellin 
That rose or lily of the vale, 
So fair to sight, so sweetly smelling. 
Dear friend—and good as well as dear— 
Whene'er I see that pretty posy 
I pray that all your life’s career 
May still be lily-white and rosy. 


Yr 
= ° 


It will be news, astonishing news, to many that Henry 8. Leigh 
once wrote an address to be spoken on the opening of a new theatre 
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which was—rejected! The name of the new, or rather of the re- 
newed theatre, was the Royalty. I subjoin the lines: 


“Welcome, how gladly welcome, each and all, 

To box and gallery, to pit and stall— 

You have not quite forgotten me. And yet, 

So long it seems to me since last we met. 

The truth to tell, for months I’ve been a rover, 
And flitting more than half the wide world over. 
Still with a hope, my foreign travels past, 

Here to return, and play at home at last, 

See, this is home !—and may I reckon here 

To meet and greet old friends for ever dear ? 
Nay, I may manage—if I manage well— 

To bring new friends around me. Who can tell? 
This place, your eyes will tell you in a minute, 
Looks changed a little since you last were in it— 
I give you ample room and verge enough, 

The best accommodation, quantum suff— 

You here can sit as ease, when so inclined, 

And feel no longer “‘cabined,” “ cribbed,” “ confined.” 
To cram the house is possible, I know, 

By trying you could make it overflow. 

But though you tried with all your might and main, 
Trust me, the management would not complain. 
I wish to give you light and lively fare, 

Two British cooks the present carte prepare. 
Fall to my friends—at all events to-night, 

May good digestion wait on appetite. 


As an example of another mood I quote, by way of concluding 
this portion of the paper, some lines ‘which he wrote for a bazaar 
held in aid of Miss Sharman’s Orphan Home, June, 1880: 


“ As life progresses to a riper stage 

Increasing sorrows cloud advancing age. 

What loved companions now and friends of old 
So dear—so true—in death lie still and cold! 
Yet, though the parting sadly solemn be, 

In faith we bow to Heav’n’s divine decree: 
Hope sheds her brightness o’er the lonely tomb, 
And lends her smile to guide us thro’ the gloom. 
But oh, for these—the poor—the lowly born— 
Their earthly day but in its early morn: 

The threshold of existence only crost, 

And ev’ry joy and ev'ry solace lost ! 

Shall we be slow to heed their a te cry 
Ascending to the Majesty on high? 

Shall we not aid the weak ones, each and all, 
When for our help in loneliness they call ? 
Brothers and sisters, be it ours to say 

We followed where our Master led the way. 
Yes, He so mighty, but so meekly mild, 
Received with tenderness the lisping child. 
Let on each heart the words engraven be, 
‘Suffer the little ones to come to Me!’” 


Bitter enough as an antagonist when he felt justly aggrieved he 
was not vindictive, therefore, of epigrams of a personal character 
aimed at his adversaries there are e but few extant. I have one be- 
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fore me unfinished, which I preserve as a curiosity. He gave it 
up half way because—well, he might be sorry for it after. Once, 
when he felt that he had been most scurvily treated in public by 
a brother of the pen, a feeling which was shared by his friends, 
he replied in a set of verses (they are to be found in one of the 
two later volumes) which, exquisitely done, amounted to little 
more than this—*Sir, I do not cross swords with you, because the 
quarrel is beneath me; but suffer me to gently admonish you.” 
The many rhymed addresses which he wrote for benefit and other 
dramatic occasions include several of very high merit indeed. 
One of the best was that spoken at the benefit of Mr. Royce. 
It was pregnant with feeling felicitously expressed. He wrote 
little prose. There was a tradition that he was tried once as a 
leader writer but failed. He said what he had to say, and then 
laid aside his pen. That was not enough. Twice as much 
was required to make the article the requisite length. He was 
ill at the leader writer’s great art—expansion. Leigh was some 

time editor of the Comic News, in succession to his friend Mr. 
' Henry J. Byron, and while fulfilling the duties of the post he, 
on several occasions, out of sheer good nature, supplied the pub- 
lisher with new verses for the metrical advertisement of an enter- 
prising tailor which appeared periodically on the cover of the 
News. If the late Hain Friswell had lived to publish his book 
verses written in the interests of great advertisers, doubtless 
Harry Leigh’s few and fugiti® contributions to that description 
of literature would have been included in the collection—and 
would not he have enjoyed the joke ! 

Not a few of Henry 8. Leigh’s best things have been appropriated 
by those snappers up of unconsidered trifles who are for ever on 
the look out for them, with a view to re-introduction in another 
form and under another fatherhood. “Why,” said Leigh, one day, in 
reference to an unusually hardy collector of those trifles, one who 
did not scruple to put them down in his presence, “ Why is—— 
like a prolific author?” Of course they gave it up. “ Because,” 
he added with that expressive drawl of his, “he is continually 
bringing out a little book.” Leigh once pictured Leigh Hunt 
running to pick up a buttercup, and turning away with tears of 
disappointment and disgust on seeing that it was only a guinea. 
An acquaintance, whom he had not seen for some time, informed 
him that he had gone into the musical profession. “ Indeed,” 
said Leigh, “ what instrument do you play?” “Oh! I sing,” was 
the reply. “ Ah, just so, the vocal instrument.” ‘ Yes,” con- 
tinued the vocalist, “and I have been very successful. The other 
night I took part in a sacred concert, and they would insist on my 
singing, ‘Why do the Nations?’ twice.” “Oh,” replied Leigh, 
drily, “I suppose they could not guess it the first time.” In 
handing him a tankard of stout, the young lady behind the bar— 
a rather forward person—disturbed a cockroach, at the sight of 
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which Leigh started. ‘ You don’t seem to like cockroaches, sir,” 
she observed, pertly. ‘“ No, madam,” he replied, “I do not, 
especially when they hen croaches.” When he compiled the 
“ Jeux d’Esprit, written and spoken by French and English 
Wits and Humorists” (Chatto and Windus), a most excellent 
collection, his friends complained, and with justice, that he had 
omitted himself. He defended the omission on the ground that 
it would have been bad taste on the part of the collector and editor 
to have said by implication, “ Now I will show you how amusing I 
can be.” There is, however, an example of Leigh’s ready wit in 
the collection, which may now be restored to the author. “It’s a 
most extraordinary thing,” said a friend one day, to T. W. Robert- 
son, the dramatist, * that old So-and-so talked for half-an-hour to 
me the other day, and I could not understand a word that he 
said.” ‘ How’s that?” inquired Robertson. “ Well, all his teeth 
are gone, so that he only mumbles; I assure you, it is all Greek to 
me.” ‘Greek? Nonsense. If the man has lost all his teeth, 
he was probably talking Gum-Arabic.” It was Henry 8. Leigh 
who said that, but in order to include it in his collection without 
laying himself open to a charge of egotism, he ascribed it to Tom 
Robertson. 

The last poem in the last book he published (dedicated to Edwin 
Canton, F.R.C.S., by his grateful patient, the author) bears the 
title, “ De Profundis.” It begins thus :— . 


“°Tis well to court the Comic Muse, 
And build the light and lively rhyme, 
For friends to smile as they peruse 
My verse for just a little time. 
Good souls, they greet my frolic lay 
Where’er the jovial feast be spread. 
They laugh to hear me sing to-day— 
But will they laugh when I am dead ?” 


Yes, Harry, they will, when they have done weeping. 


BYRON WEBBER. 





*,* The portrait which accompanies this article is a reproduction of a photograph 
taken for the Savage Club Album by Mr. S. Walker, of Regent Street. 
















































































THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


WE propose now to deal with what we may call the “romance” of 
the Tower. As a prison, there is no other building in the world 
which can compare with the Tower of London in its mournful and 
tragic historical associations. Every dark cell and gloomy apart- 
ment has its own stories of wrong and oppression, ranging from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth century. The imagination can 
easily conjure up the secret passages, the torture rooms, and the 
dungeons which were alleged to exist beneath the fortress; and a 
prisoner, on entering the place by the Traitcrs’ Gate, might well 
exclaim, in the famous line of the poet Dante, “ Abandon hope all 
ye who enter here!” 

During the Norman and early Plantagenet period, probably 
the most remarkable prisoner incarcerated in the Tower was 
Flambard, Bishop of Durham. He was a bold, crafty man, who 
had risen from the humblest origin. He gained the ear of the 
second William, and commended himself to the King’s good 
graces by his singular success in applying the oppressive system 
of taxation which prevailed. He was appointed to the highest 
offices in the State, and created Bishop of Durham, a position of 
great civil as well as ecclesiastical importance at this time. When 
Henry I. came to the throne, however, “he knew not” Flambard, 
and, in order to please the people, imprisoned him in the Tower. 
Not liking his captivity, the wily prelate conceived a plan of 
escape, and boldly and successfully carried it into execution. The 
Norman knights who were his special guard were fond of 
carousing, and the Bishop played upon their weakness. Sending 
for a large supply of wine, he asked the knights to supper. The 
latter came, and in due time were sufficiently overpowered by 
deep draughts of the delectable liquid. Flambard, who had 
remained sober, now drew a long coil of rope from one of the wine 
jars, where it had been hidden. He went into an adjoining room, 
tied the cord to the window shaft, and, taking his crozier with 
him, let himself down. The cord being short, he fell some feet 
to the ground; but his trusty servants were waiting for him, and 
by their aid he was got away into a boat, and escaped to France. 
The window from which the Bishop escaped is sixty-five feet from 
the ground, and the action of the rope in his descent was such as 
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to cut his hands to the bone. He was afterwards able to dictate 
advantageous terms for himself with the King. 

Another romantic story of these early times—in which love 
played a conspicuous part—throws a dark shade upon the cruel 
and licentious character of King John. Amongst his most impor- 
tant barons was Lord Fitzwalter, of Castle Baynard on the 
Thames. Fitzwalter had a beautiful daughter, known to the 
troubadours as Maud the Fair. John fell madly in love with her, 
but neither the lady nor her father would listen to his infamous 
proposals. The King therefore seized Lady Maud, and conveyed 
her to the Tower. Fitzwalter endeavoured to raise a rebellion 
against the King, but the latter sent troops into his houses, and 
banished the baron from the realm. The unhappy Maud was 
compelled to listen day after day to John’s unlawful suit, but she 
remained firm against all his advances. Enraged by her defiant 
bearing, the King carried her up to the roof of the White Tower, 
and locked her in the round turret, standing on the north-east 
angle of the keep. No amount of harsh treatment, however, 
could break down the spirit of this noble English maiden, and 
goaded into fury by her firmness, John sent a vassal to her room 
with a poisoned egg. She bravely took the egg, and died from 
its effects. 

Many are the tragical incidents connected with the Tower in the 
time of the Edwards and the Henrys. There was Griffin, Prince 
of Wales, who had been betrayed by his own brother, and who 
was lodged in the room once occupied by Flambard. Remember- 
ing the method of the Bishop’s escape, he was tempted to do like- 
wise. He tore his bed-clothes into strips, and made a rope, by 
which he endeavoured to lower himself to the ground. But he 
was a very heavy man, and the clothes would not bear his weight. 
The coil snapped, and he was precipitated to the ground, breaking 
his neck by the fall, and dying on the spot. But in the year 
1305 the Tower received a greater than Griffin as a prisoner, for 
in that year William Wallace, the hope of the Scottish people, 
was immured within its walls. From thence he was conveyed to 
a death which has left on Edward’s name a stigma of cruelty, and 
one which shows that he lacked that spirit of generosity which 
has distinguished many of the greatest warriors. Wallace was 
put through a form of trial, and then dragged through the streets 
of London, tied to horses’ tails, and hanged on a lofty gallows till 
nearly dead. His bowels were then taken out and burnt, and the 
fearful scene closed by his body being beheaded and quartered. 
The Knights Templars fell into disgrace in the year 1307, and all 
who were found on the south of the Trent were sent prisoners to 
the Tower, where the master of that celebrated order died. Their 
destruction was occasioned by the profligacy and vices which are 
reported to have reigned among them, for they were charged with 
robbery, murder, and habits of the most shocking description. 
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Many Welsh chiefs were also captives in the Tower at this period. 
It was also the scene of many meetings between the traitor 
Mortimer and Edward’s misguided queen, who connived at, if she 
did not actually assist in, her lover’s escape. History records a 
terrible ending to Mortimer’s career. In 1346, on Edward’s ex- 
pedition into Normandy, and the capture of Caen—“a goodly 
town, and full of drapery and other merchaundyse, and riche bur- 
gesses, and noble ladyes and damosels, and fayre churches, and 
one of the fayrest castels in all Normandy”—the Count D’Eu, 
Constable of I'rance, and the Count de Tankerville, and many of 
the most opulent citizens who were made prisoners on that occa- 
sion, and brought with an immense booty into England, were 
lodged under confinement in the royal fortress. Of famous Scotch 
captives, there were King David Bruce, and the Earls of Mon- 
teith and Fife. Monteith paid the penalty of his crime as a 
traitor. He was hanged anc quartered, his head being placed on 
London Bridge, and the four parts of his body sent to York. The 
Earl of Fife was spared on account of his relationship to the 
King. The Jews in London fell under Edward III.’s severe dis- 
pleasure, for tampering with the coin of the realm. Six hundred 
of them were thrown into the dungeons of the Tower. Finally, 
all their race were banished from England, the King compelling 
them to leave behind them their immense wealth, and their 
libraries. The latter were extremely rich in various forms of 
literature, and they were handed over to the monasteries. 

It was in the time of Richard II. that the scaffold was first 
raised on Tower Hill. Its earliest victim was Sir Simon Burley, 
of whom Froissart says, “A noble knight I found him, safe and 
wise.” The Black Prince had appointed Burley companion of his 
son, Richard II., and it was because of his faithfulness to his trust 
that he fell into disgrace. The King’s uncles, the Dukes of York 
and Gloucester, who had usurped the royal power, caused Burley 
to be arrested, and although the Queen pleaded for the unfortunate 
knight upon her knees, and with tears, he was beheaded in 1388. 
Not long afterwards the Tower was the scene of a humiliating 
spectacle, in which Richard himself was the central figure. 
Bolingbroke having persuaded the people to accept him as their 
sovereign, the deserted King and the chief personages in the 
realm assembled in the great hall of the palace in the Tower. 
Here Richard formally delivered up the crown to Bolingbroke, 
with the words, “ Fair cousin, Henry, Duke of Lancaster, I give 
and deliver you this crown, and therewith all the rights thereto 
depending.” Richard was then taken to the cells of the Tower, 
and subsequently to Pomfret Castle, where he met with a mis- 
erable death. Henry VI. was another weak and misguided 
sovereign who had strange and varied experiences of the Tower. 
In 1461 he was defeated by the Yorkists, and immured in the 
dungeons of the Tower. But Margaret’s victory, at Wakefield, 
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in 1470, once more placed him on the throne, while his enemies 
had their turn in the Tower. There was another revolution of 
the wheel, however, in 1471, when Edward IV. defeated the 
Lancastrians at Barnet and Tewkesbury. Henry was sent back 
to his old prison, where he was soon afterwards discovered dead. 
The evil deeds of the Duke of Gloucester (Richard III.) in the 
Tower we have already referred to in our previous article. 

Two scenes in Anne Boleyn’s life—the one seeming doubly tragic 
from contrast with the other—are graphically depicted in Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s pages. In the first, a great welcome is being 
given to the young and lovely Queen at the Tower. 

“It is the morning time of a new era; for on this bright 
May— 

“<The Gospel light first shines from Boleyn’s eyes,’ and men 
go mad with hope of things which are yet to come. 

‘“‘The King catches that fair young bride in his arms, kisses 
her soft cheek, and bears her in through the Byeward Tower. 

‘The picture fades from view, and presently re-appears. Is it 
the same? The Queen—twe stair—the barge—the crowd of 
men—all these are here. Yet the picture is not the same. No 
burly Henry stands by the stair; no guns disturb the sky; no 
blast of trumpets greets the royal barge ; no train of aldermen and 
masters waits upon the Queen. The lovely face looks older by a 
dozen years; yet scarcely three have passed since that fair form 
was clasped in the King’s arms, kissed, and carried by the bridge. 
This time she is a prisoner, charged with having done such things 
as pen cannot write; things which would be treason, not to her 
lord only, but to her womanhood, and to the King of Kings. 

“‘When she alights on the Queen’s stair, she turns to Sir 
William Kingston, Constable of the Tower, and asks, ‘ Must I go 
into a dungeon ?’ ‘No, madam,’ says the Constable, ‘ you will lie 
in the same room which you occupied before.’ She falls on her 
knees. ‘It is too good for me,’ she cries, and then weeps for a 
long time, lying on the cold stones with all the people standing 
by in tears. She begs to have the Sacrament in her own room, 
that she may pray with a pure heart, saying she is free from sin, 
and that she is, and has always been, the King’s true wedded wife. 

“¢Shall I die without justice?’ she inquires. ‘ Madam,’ says 
Kingston, ‘ the poorest subject would have justice.’ ” 

In the Tower yard a brass plate is let into the place where 
stood the block on which Anne Boleyn perished. 

A very touching story is that relating to the sufferings of Sir 
Henry Wyat in the Tower. Wyat was the father of the well- 
known poet, and was a Lancastrian in politics. In the Wyat 
papers we read—* He was imprisoned often; once in a cold and 
narrow tower, where he had neither bed to lie on nor clothes 
sufficient to warm him, nor meat for his mouth. He had starved 


there had not God, who sent a crew to feed his prophet, sent this 
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his and his country’s martyr a cat both to feed and warm him. It 
was his own relation unto them from whom [ had it. A cat came 
one day down into the dungeon unto him, and, as it were, offered 
herself unto him. He was glad of her, laid her in his bosom to 
warm him, and by making much of her won her love. After this 
she would come every day unto him divers times, and, when she 
could get one, bring him a pigeon. He complained to his keeper 
of his cold and short fare. The answer was, ‘ He durst not better 
it.’ ‘ But,’ said Sir Henry, ‘if I can provide any, will you promise 
to dress it for me?’ ‘I may well enough, said he, the keeper, 
‘ You are safe for that matter ;’ and being urged again, promised 
him, and kept his promise, and dressed for him, from time to time, 
such provisions as his accator the cat provided for him. Sir Henry 
Wyat, in his prosperity, for this would ever make much of cats, 
as other men will of their spaniels or hounds; and perhaps vou 
shall not find his picture anywhere but, like Sir Christopher Hatton, 
with his dog, with a cat beside him.” Richard III. infamously put 
Wyat to the torture, but the brave man refused to yield. The 
tyrant himself was compelled to exclaim, in a fit of admiration, 
“'Wyat, why art thou such a fool? Thou servest for moonshine in 
water. Thy master,” alluding to Henry of Richmond, “is a 
beggarly fugitive ; forsake him and become mine. Cannot I 
reward thee ? And I swear unto thee I will.” But Wyat nobly 
replied to all this—“ If I had first chosen you for my master, thus 
faithful would I have been to you, if you should have needed it. 
But the Earl, poor and unhappy though he be, is my master, and 
no discouragement, no allurement, shall ever drive me from him, 
by God’s grace.” 

Sad and memorable was the scene when Lady Jane Grey met 
her unrighteous doom at the Tower. Historians tell us that she 
walked across the green with a prayer-book in her hand, a heavenly 
smile upon her face, and a tender light in her grey eyes. After 
she had mounted the scaffold, she turned to the spectators and 
said—* Good people, I am come hither to die. The fact against 
the Queen’s highness was unlawful, but touching the procurement 
and desire thereof by me, or on my behalf, I wash my hands there- 
of in innocency, before God and in the face of you, good Christian 
people, this day.” Then, after a pause, she added—* I pray you 
all, good Christian people, to bear me witness that I die a good 
Christian woman, and that I look to be saved by no other means 
than by the mercy of God, in the merits of the blood of His only 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. And now, good people, while I am 
alive, I pray you to assist me with your prayers.” She knelt down, 
and said to Feckenham, the only divine whom Mary would allow 
to come near her, “ Shall I say this psalm?” The abbot faltered 
“Yes,” upon which she repeated, in a clear voice, the noble psalm, 
“Have mercy upon me, () God, after Thy great goodness ; accord- 
ing to the multitude of Thy mercies, do away mine offences.” 
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“When she had come to the last line, she stood up on her feet, 
and took off her gloves and kerchief, which she gave to Elizabeth 
Tylney. The Book of Psalms she gave to Thomas Brydges, the 
Lieutenant’s deputy. Then she untied her gown, and took off 
her bridal gear. The headsman offered to assist her; but she put 
his hands gently aside and drew a white kerchief round her eyes. 
The veiled figure of the executioner sank at her feet, and begged 
her forgiveness for what he had now to do. She whispered in his 
ear a few soft words of pity and pardon; and then said to him 
openly, ‘I pray you despatch me quickly.’ Kneeling before the 
block, she felt for it blindly with her open fingers. One who 
stood by her touched and guided her hand to the place which it 
sought ; when she laid down her noble head, and saying, ‘ Lord, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit,’ passed, with the prayer on 
her lips, into everlasting rest.” 

Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, was imprisoned in the Beau- 
champ Tower, and not long before his death, Sir Michael Blount, 
the Lieutenant, came to his bedside, and asked his forgiveness for 
any offence which he might have given him in the discharge of 
his duties. “Do you ask forgiveness?” said Philip, ‘“ Why, 
then I forgive you in the same sort as I desire myself to be forgiven 
at the hands of God.” The twomen grasped each other’s hands, 
but immediately afterwards, the wayward Earl rose on his pillow, 
and, looking Blount in the face, cried, “‘ You have showed me and 
my men very harsh measures.” ‘ Wherein, my Lord?” asked the 
surprised Sir Michael. ‘ Nay,” replied the Earl, * I will not make 
a recapitulation of anything. Remember, good Mr. Lieutenant, 
that God, who with his finger turneth the unstable wheel of this 
variable world, can in the revolution of a few days bring you to 
be a prisoner also, and to be kept in the same place where you 
now keep others.” This speech came to be regarded as a prophecy 
by some, seeing that within two months of the Earl’s death, Sir 
Michael Blount had been deposed from his place and imprisoned in 
the very same tower as Arundel. Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the 
best and greatest of Englishmen, met his death in a buoyant spirit. 
It was early on a dark October morning that the warrant for 
his execution reached the Tower, and Raleigh was in bed. But 
on hearing the Lieutenant’s voice, he sprang to his feet, threw 
on his hose and doublet, and left his room. At the door he 
met Peter, his barber, coming in. “Sir,” said Peter, “ we have 
not curled your head this morning.” Raleigh replied smilingly : 
“ Let them comb it that shall have it.” Peter followed him to the 
gate, while Raleigh kept on joking in his usual vein. ‘“ Peter,” 
he said, “ canst thou give me any plaster to set on a man’s head 
when it is off?” Shortly afterwards the knightly Raleigh was 
beheaded. 

A miserable scene was that when the wicked Countess of 
Somerset was imprisoned in the “Bloody Tower. Amongst other 
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crimes for which she was responsible was the murder of Overbury, 
who had been imprisoned in this very tower. When the Lieutenant 
conducted her to her prison, and bade her enter, Lady Somerset, 
white with terror, cried out, “ Put me not in there.” She knew 
it was the room in which she had murdered her husband’s friend. 
‘“‘T shall never sleep again,” she shrieked, “ his ghost will haunt 
my bed ; put me elsewhere!” Somerset went in, and the Lieu- 
tenant urged her to follow him. He had no other lodging ready 
for prisoners of high rank. But the Countess still declined to 
enter, and sobbed out, “ Put me elsewhere! Put me elsewhere! ” 
In the end, the Lieutenant was obliged to carry her back to his 
own apartments, until Raleigh’s house in the Garden could be pre- 
pared for her use. Archbishop Laud was another notorious prisoner 
who had a terrible vision whilst imprisoned in the Bloody Tower. 
It is thus described: “One day, while fretting under his new 
miseries, he saw, on waking from his sleep, a spectre in the door- 
way of his cell ; a man in shape, but with the image of his Maker, 
seared and slashed: a tall, dark thing with branded cheeks, slit 
nostrils, shorn-off ears, and Jacerated jaw. ‘That spectre near his 
bed was William Prynne! The famous scholar, burnt, hacked and 
cropped by Laud, had come from Jersey, like a ghost ; come back 
to track his foe, to fasten on his flesh, and never quit him more till 
he should see that blotched and purple face roll white beneath the 
headsman’s axe. Prynne held a warrant in his hand; a warrant, 
such as Laud had often signed, to search for papers. Laud rose up 
in bed; but Prynne had seized the Archbishop’s clothes, and turned 
his pockets inside out. Some books, some papers, were discovered 
in his rooms—his Diary, his Scottish Service Book, his correspon- 
dence with the King—in all some twenty bundles. These were 
tied together, and, in spite of Laud’s remonstrances, carried off by 
Prynne.” The retribution he dreaded at last fell upon the haughty 
prelate. 
To set against this is a far nobler and grander incident—the 
scene at the trial of that glorious patriot, Algernon Sidney. At 
his trial at Westminster, when that arch-villain Jeffreys insisted 
upon having a verdict of guilty against him, Sidney lifted his eyes 
from the ferocious judge and the polluted bench. Looking up to 
heaven, he prayed—* Why, then, O Lord, sanctify I beseech Thee, 
these my sufferings unto me; sanctify me through my sufferings 
sanctify me through Thy truth; Thy Word is truth; impute not 
my blood unto this nation ; impute it not tothe great city through 
which I shall be led to the place of death!” Jeffreys, pretending 
that the prisoner was distracted in mind, sought to interrupt him. 
Whereupon, Sidney turned to him and said, “ My lord, feel my 
pulse, and see if I am disordered. I bless God I never was in 
better temper than I am now.” He was taken to the Tower, and 
judicially murdered. In his last moments he exclaimed, “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ;” but at his death he begged to be 
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alone with God. “I die for that old cause,” he said, and with 
these words the irreproachable patriot passed away. If anyone 
wishes to learn how fearful a death-bed may become, instead of 
glorious like this, let him turn to the accounts of the death of 
Sidney’s judge, Jeffreys himself. 

We have not space to dwell at length upon other distinguished 
persons who were imprisoned at the Tower. There was Bishop 
Fisher who, although eighty years of age, was treated most rigor- 
ously. To the Secretary, Lord Cromwell, he wrote:—“I have 
neither shirt nor sute to wear, but that bee ragged and rent so 
shamefully ; my dyett, also, God knoweth how slender it is at 
meny tymes.” There was the unfortunate Lady Katherine 
Howard, Henry VIII.’s wife, who perished at the age of twenty. 
The King was greatly attached to her, and she wore round her 
arms the motto: “No other will but his.” Nevertheless, one at 
least of the serious charges made against her was admitted by 
herself to be true. Then there was the last of the Plantagenets of 
whole blood, Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, the mother of Cardinal 
Pole. When brought to the scaffold on the green before the chapel, 
she refused to lay her head on the block. ‘So do traitors use to 
do,” she said, “ and I am no traitor.” There was a terrible scene, 
which only ended by the executioners dragging the Countess by 
her grey hair to the block. The last persons who were executed 
on Tower Hill were Balmerino, Kilmarnock, and Lovat, the three 
Scotch lords who supported the pretensions of Prince Charles 
Edward, grandson of James II. They were executed in 1746. 
Persons have been imprisoned, however, in the Tower since then ; 
the last to be thus incarcerated being the Cato Street conspirators, 
who were removed from the Tower to Newgate, and executed. 

But, in addition to its tragedies, the Tower has also its cheerful 
side as a place of regal entertainment, and as a residence for kings 
andnobles. Most English sovereigns, down to the Restoration, held 
occasional court in the Tower, so that the spectacle might be found 
of revelry and suffering co-existent side by side. There was a grand 
suite of apartments appropriated to the Queens, extending from 
the Lanthorn Tower to the south-east angle of the White Tower, 
and there was also a magnificent hall in the vicinity of the Record 
Tower. Henry III., who did so much towards completing the 
Tower, demanded forty fir trees to repair this hall, and it was the 
scene of splendid wedding festivities on the occasion of his marriage 
with Eleanor of Provence. Henry also lavished money and labour 
upon other apartments in the Palace, and, in his.time, the Tower 
was undoubtedly at the height of its fame. One of the palace 
halls he caused to be painted with the story of Antiochus. He 
further embellished the Chapel Royal in the White Tower, which 
was the scene of many an imposing religious ceremonial in this 
reign. Edward the Black Prince, having captured King John, of 
France, at Poitiers, in 1356, brought over his illustrious prisoner 
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to the Tower. The scene, however, was rather one of entertain- 
ment than of imprisonment, as John gave grand banquets to 
Edward III. and his Court in the great hall of the palace. In 
1377, the Tower saw the youthful Richard II. pass out of its gates, 
splendidly apparelled in his coronation robes, and surrounded by 
a brilliant galaxy of nobles. He was on his way to Westminster 
to be crowned. Twenty years afterwards, as we have seen, he was 
compelled to relinquish that crown which he had by no means 
found light wearing. ‘There was a very gay scene at the Tower in 
the year 1390. On that occasion King Richard invited the chivalry 
of Europe to be present at a grand tournament, and there issued 
from the Tower sixty knights, on coursers, apparelled for the 
jousts, and sixty ladies of honour, richly apparelled, and mounted 
on palfreys, each leading an esquire by a silver chain. In 1487 
the palace was graced with the presence of the beautiful Elizabeth 
of York, daughter of Edward IV. and Queen of Henry VII. On her 
coronation day she passed from the Tower on her way to West- 
minster, arrayed in white cloth of gold, her fair hair hanging down 
her back, and her head adorned with a circlet of gold, richly 
studded with gems. Sixteen years after another procession passed 
from the Tower in honour of Elizabeth—but her wedding garments 
were exchanged for a shroud. The birth of her little daughter, 
Catherine, had proved fatal to her, and the only honours she could 
now receive were funereal. Elizabeth lay in State twelve days in 
the royal chapel within the White Tower, where the ladies of the 
court and the men-at-arms kept mournful watch through those 
dreary November nights. According to the custom of the age, 
that beautiful structure was a chapel “ ardente,” 2.¢., the windows 
and arches were lined with rows of lights, whilst in the choir stood 
an illuminated hearse, containing the royal corpse. The festivities 
at the Tower on the occasion of Henry VIII.’s marriage with Anne 
Boleyn have already been briefly referred to. There were several 
other occasions during Henry’s reign when the Tower was the 
scene of great pomp and munificence. 

The office of Constable of the Tower has always been one of 
great importance and dignity, and has consequently been much 
sought after. In the time of King John, as appears by documents 
now extant, his jurisdiction was of a very extensive character. He 
also had, from time immemorial, various customs and profits, in 
right of his office, accruing from certain merchandises coming past 
the Tower by water to the City of London. One curious custom 
was, that from every boat coming to the city laden with rushes, 
such a quantity as a person could hold between his arms was to 
be placed for him upon the Tower wharf. All horses, oxen, cows, 
pigs, and sheep which should fall over London Bridge were to 
belong to him, and all swans coming under the bridge, towards the 
sea, or from the sea towards the bridge. The Constable also made 
a good thing pecuniarily out of every prisoner committed to the 
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Tower, from a Duke downwards. The first person who bore the 
office of Constable, was Geoffrey de Mandeville, on whom it was 
conferred by William the Conqueror, for his distinguished services 
against Harold, at the battle of Hastings. It was afterwards held 
by his son and grandson, but the succession was interrupted in 
the reign of Stephen, and the office is not now, of course, heredit- 
ary. Richard the Lion-heart, when he departed for Palestine in 
1189, left the Tower in charge of Longchamp, Bishop of Ely ; and 
from his hands it passed to those of the Archbishop of Rouen. 
These were the days when ecclesiastics could hold many secular 
offices. In the reign of King John, the post of Constable was held 
by two of the De Mandevilles. Stephen de Segrave held it in the 
reign of Edward II., but he was displaced and imprisoned, in con- 
sequence of his conniving at the escape of Roger de Mortimer. 
At his trial, Segrave pleaded that it was not with his assent or 
knowledge that Mortimer escaped; and that he was deceived by a 
valet of his, in whom he trusted as in himself, and who, with the 
said Mortimer, made a certain drink, which they gave to the 
keepers, under the said Stephen—by the effect of which they fell 
into such a sleep, that the watches were not duly kept upon the 
said Mortimer, and in the meantime he, together with his valet, 
escaped. A long succession of distinguished holders of the office 
of Constable followed, and down to the reign of Charles I. the Tower 
appears to have been in the custody of a Lieutenant, until the year 
1640, when the King made Lord Cottington Constable. But the 
dissatisfaction of the House of Commons, and the clamour in the 
country, caused his lordship to be removed, and the place again 
remained in command of a Lieutenant, until 1647. In that year, 
by an ordinance, which passed both Houses of Parliament, General 
Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed Constable. He took possession 
of the fortress on the 9th of August, attended by many com- — 
manders, and other gentlemen, his life-guard, and part of Col. 
Pride’s regiment of foot; and the city guard was then marched 
out. Lord Dartmouth was Constable in the time of James II., but 
on the coming of the Prince of Orange, he was deprived of all his 
offices, and committed to the Tower, where he died suddenly on 
the 25th of October, 1688. The office is now, and has for some 
time back (when vacant) been conferred upon veterans in the 
military service. 

Some other officers of the Tower are worthy of mention. The — 
chaplain always received his appointment directly from the 
sovereign. The gentleman-porter, who receives his office by letters 
patent, on the recommendation of the Constable, formerly enjoyed 
peculiar privileges, and his office is one of considerable antiquity. 
Amongst other rights, he received, or compounded for, the upper- 
most garment of all prisoners committed, and he had also certain 
fees during their imprisonment. The gentleman-gaoler had the 
locking-up and charge of prisoners, and it was formerly the custom 
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for him to carry the axe of the Tower before them, when taken to 
trial, with its edge inverted before their conviction, and reversed 
when they were found guilty. In the time of Edward VI. the 
warders of the Tower were, through the influence of the Duke of 
Somerset, and as a reward for their attention to him when confined 
in the Tower, made extraordinary yeomen of the guard. This 
body was created in the time of Henry VII., on the union of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, and they have ever since been 
sworn as such, and allowed the same livery. 

With regard to the liberty of the Tower, the privileges claimed 
by the Lieutenant, and by the inhabitants within the franchise, 
formed for many years a ground for contention between the people 
of the City and the officers of the Tower. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, the subject was brought before the Privy Council, and 
thence referred to the consideration of Sir Christopher Wray, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, Sir “Gilbert Gerard, Master of the 
Rolls, and Sir Edmund Anderson, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. After full and deliberate hearing of the controversies then 
pending between the City and the Tower, the judges gave their 
award, assigning a very extensive jurisdiction to the Tower authori- 
ties. But in the reign of James I. the subject of privileges was 
again in dispute, when the opinion of the above judges was referred 
to, and again acted upon by an Order in Council, dated at White- 
hall, the 13th of July, 1613. Controversies and disturbances, 
however, still frequently arose until the time of James II., when 
that monarch granted a charter confirming the privileges of the 
Tower, clearly exempting it from any jurisdiction whatsoever, as 
well of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London, as of the Sheriffs 
of Middlesex; and the boundaries of the Tower were duly set 
forth. 

The Tower now remains but a monument of the past; yet it is 
such a monument as no other nation possesses, whether we con- 
sider its antiquity, the massiveness and durability of the structure 
—for it seems able almost to defy Time as well in our day as it 
did seven or eight centuries ago—or the great and conspicuous 
part it has played in the making of English history. 


































THE ANONYMOUS EDITOR OF THE “ PHGNIX.” 


A COLLEGE TALE, 





ANY of my readers who happened to be in residence at the 
University of Oxbridge during the Lent term of 1875, may 
possibly remember the sudden disappearance of a weekly university 
journal called the Round Table. This sudden collapse was the 
more remarkable as the paper was then in the full tide of 
prosperity, and partly by its wit and satire, and partly by its 
personality and extreme contempt for truth, had achieved, for a 
university paper, an extraordinary popularity. The Round 
Table had been started the previous term, and from its first 
appearance had been a success. It was clever, personal, and 
bitter ; it spared no one from the lordly Vice Chancellor to the 
lowly scout. All were indiscriminately lampooned in its scathing 
columns. Respected tutors found their names associated with 
the last university scandal. Let the Pharisaical young don once 
wander from the paths of virtue, within a week his backsliding 
was in the mouth of every undergraduate in the university. In 
vain was it the authorities made the most strenuous efforts to 
discover the names of the authors. To graduates and under- 
graduates alike, the identity of the staff remained a mystery. 
Everybody dreaded the Round Table and so everybody bought 
it. No one knew whether his own name might not be the next 
to appear in its hated columns; as each issue came out everyone 
expected to find some friend or acquaintance pilloried, and thus 
according to Talleyrand’s famous aphorism that “There is some- 
thing secretly pleasing to us in the misfortunes of our friends,” 
the Round Table was a financial success. Still, despite its 
scurrility, candour compels me to own the success was in a 
great measure due to the ability and exertions of the staff. 

The staff of the Round Table consisted of five men, Horton 
of Pembroke the editor, a man of singular ability, but who 
had long since wrecked, by his idleness, any chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself in the schools; Miller of Queen’s; Bourne 
of Magdalene; and Gordon and myself, both of Trinity; we 
occasionally accepted contributions from outsiders, but the 
bulk of the work was done solely by ourselves. One column of 
the journal we entirely devoted to university scandal, and it was 
my special duty to afford our readers with their weekly pabulum 
of gossip. We started our paper with one object, namely, to 
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make it pay. To its financial success we sacrificed everything, 
including truth, and so, when matter of a personal nature happened 
to fall short of the required amount, I never hesitated to 
manufacture, out of my vivid imagination, plenty more to supply 
the deficiency. WhenlI felt sure of my ground and had a modicum 
of truth to act on, I boldly denounced my victim; when I had 
little or no evidence I simply made an unmistakable innuendo 
against some man I disliked, and chanced the consequences. All 
this, the reader will say, was extremely contemptible. I am 
perfectly willing to allow that it was. Having an income of £100 
a year and tastes which would have done credit to ten times that 
amount, I was deeply involved in debt, and as the Rownd Table 
was assisting me to stem the tide, I smothered any conscientious 
scruples with remarkable facility. For a term and a half did the 
university authorities endure our paper, till at last, in the middle 
of the Lent term, a number appeared, containing an article on the 
Master of Pembroke from Horton’s pen, and a ballad addressed to 
the Vice Chancellor’s wife, a poetical effusion of my own, and 
this copy of the journal proved the last.straw. Johnson, our pub- 
lisher, who was also a bookseller well known in the university, was 
threatened with legal proceedings unless he gave up the editor’s 
name. He stoutly refused, but Horton who, despite his many 
failings, was in some ways an honourable man, immediately wrote 
to the Vice Chancellor offering to give up his own name, on con- 
dition that the names of his staff should not be disclosed, and that 
no further proceedings should be taken against the publisher. The 
** Vice” accepted the offer, and had a brief interview with Horton, 
which resulted in the latter being sent down for good; he was, 
however, to be allowed to come up for his schools and to take his 
degree from Pembroke. As soon as we learnt what Horton had 
done, we immediately determined to give up our names too, 
and share his fate. But Horton said No! it wouldn’t mitigate 
his sentence and would only get ourselves into trouble, that he 
was sick of the ’Varsity, and the sentence to him was really 
nothing ; and thus our respected editor was sent down and the 
Round Table collapsed. I need hardly say we still continued to 
keep our late journalistic effort a strict secret, for we had found 
out that the proctors had tried hard to worm our names out of 
Johnson, and had failed, which showed us that Horton’s rustication 
had but whetted their appetite, and that if once our names came 
to light, we were doomed. 

Matters stood thus, when one morning, at the commencement 
of the Summer term, I was leisurely breakfasting in my college 
rooms with my chum and collaboratewr Gordon. We had been 
discussing the premature death of our venture, and as we were 
wondering how poor Horton was getting on in exile—the junior 
porter came in and handed me a letter. The handwriting was 
strange, and opening it at once, I read as follows: 
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“DEAR SIR, 

Knowing well that I am addressing the gentleman 
who used to write for the Round Table, under the name of 
‘Lancelot,’ I beg to submit to your notice the following proposal. 
I purpose to bring out a new journal in every way similar to the 
Round Table—with this exception, the name of the new paper, 
which may be said to rise out of the ashes of your old journal, 
will be the Phenia. As, however, every Oxbridge newspaper of 
notoriety during the last ten years has come to grief solely 
through the fact of its being published by a bookseller in the 
city who is completely in the power of the University Authorities, 
I intend to start the Phenix on an entirely new principle. 
Though it will be sold in Oxbridge, it will be published anonymously 
in London by a publisher whose name shall only be known to 
myself, and though I must, of course, know your names, | 
fail to see the slightest necessity why you should know mine. 
I shall look upon you and your colleagues merely as contributors, 
and you shall be paid for your articles according to their length, 
at the rate of a guinea a column. In this manner no one can be 
responsible for the journal except the publisher and myself, and, 
as our names will be literally a secret, there is but little prospect 
of the Phenix meeting the disastrous fate of the Rownd Table. 
In case you are willing to meet my views, kindly send me before 
next Saturday three columns of matter, including one of ‘ Gossip,’ 
similar to that you used to contribute to the Round Table, 


and please sign the latter with your former nom de plume 


‘Lancelot,’ and you shall receive three guineas by return of 
post. Address your M.S. Editor, 1,001, General Post Office, 
London. 
“To Frederick Lesley, Esq., Yours obediently, 
“Trinity College, Oxbridge.” EDITOR.” 


I had scarcely finished reading aloud this extraordinary letter 
when the junior porter returned and handed Gordon a letter, 
which proved to be exactly the same, word for word, as mine. 

“Really, Gordon,” said I, musingly, “this is odd, deuced odd; 
what do you think about it, eh?” 

*’Pon my word I don’t know what to say,” he replied, again 
reading his letter, then, after a pause, he continued, “do you 
know, Lesley, I believe old Horton is really at the bottom of it, 
or else how in the world could our correspondent know our 
names? Yes, depend upon it, either Horton is going to start 
this paper himself—and has taken these precautions lest we should 
run any further risks, or else he is getting some other man to do 
it for him, so that he could deny the editorship to the ‘ Vice’ if 
necessary, and still be allowed to take his degree.” 

“J think you’re right, my boy,” said I, “but we will first see 
Bourne and Miller on the subject.” 
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I immediately dropped a line to our old fellow-workers, asking 
them to come to supper at eight. 

On their arrival we discovered that they too had received a similar 
mysterious communication, with this exception, that the nom de 
plume of each of them was mentioned, and each was requested 
to contribute articles or poems as the case might be, similar to 
those he used formerly to write for the Rownd Table—which, of 
course, bore out Gordon’s theory that Horton had a finger in the 
pie. We knew it would be useless to write to him, as, even if he 
were connected with the matter, he would not compromise him- 
self or us, by owning it. After a long and animated discussion we 
came to this conclusion: that we would each contribute matter for 
the first number: but if we received no remittance we would 
simply let the matter drop. As the paper would be edited and 
published in London, the authorities would have little chance of 
finding us out, and three guineas a week isa great temptation to 
an impecunious undergraduate, especially if the latter be already 
seized with the cacoethes scribendi. We accordingly arranged 
that Gordon was to pillory the Dean of Trinity; Miller should 
write a burlesque sermon parodying the style of the Provost of 
Queen's ; Bourne, whose forte lay in sly sarcasm, was to report 
the proceedings of the debates in the Union, with his own 
comments on the speakers; and I was to send a column of 
** Gossip,” and two columns of a personal nature, on some minor 
star in the University. 

Having definitely settled this, I at once set to work on my next 
week’s “copy.” At the commencement of the week I had had a 
stormy interview with my tutor; knowing more of his private 
character than he imagined, and being gifted with a certain amount 
of sarcasm, the dispute took a turn he had scarcely expected, and 
he accordingly “ gated” me for a fortnight for impudence, so, as 
a slight retaliation, I chose him for the subject of my article. 
During the “Long” I had fallen in with a man who had been 
a contemporary of my friend at Trinity, and from whom I dis- 
covered that the undergraduate career of my revered tutor had 
scarcely been of so immaculate a nature, as would have led one 
to suppose that he would have ever developed into such a shining 
example of academical propriety. An ugly little episode about 
a certain loo party, which had long since been hushed up, I trusted 
would add a little spice to my pasquinade. My gossip column dis- 
played its pristine charms, my first paragraph ran thus: 

“On dit that the matrimonial relations of the subdean of St. 
J——’s are scarcely so happy as the world supposed. The béte 
novr in this case is, I believe, a certain undergraduate of the same 
college, who is chiefly remarkable for the personal gifts Nature has 
showered upon him, and the remarkable esteem in which he holds 
them.” 


The foundation for this scandalous paragraph was slight. I had 
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seen the lady in question dance two dances running with a certain 

ood-looking and conceited man of St. John’s, and had also noticed 
that her husband, who was as gauche as a young bear, scarcely 
liked his pupil’s attention. However, the sub-dean had been my 
old form-master at Horchester, and had, by his brutality to me 
when a little boy, first launched me into that stream of idleness, 
which had fairly ruined my schooldays, so I felt a bitter grudge. I 
then gaily continued : 

‘“‘My readers may be interested to know that our respected 
senior proctor, the Rev. Frederic Jowler, graced the Chester race- 
meeting with his presence. He was scarcely recognisable, being 
disguised in liquor anda false nose. Ispeedily, however, discovered 
his identity by the unmistakable accents of his dulcet voice. He 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoying the festive scene, and was taking 
the odds with freedom.” 

This was of course a palpable untruth. ButI knew that the 
reverend gentleman had gone up to London on that day, and that 
Mrs. Jowler would believe the libel if nobody else did; anyhow it 
sufficed to place old Jowler in a ridiculous light, and drew 
unnecessary attention to his voice, in comparison with which, 
the sharpening of a rusty saw was as the mellow note of the 
nightingale. 

“ Kx wno,” or rather “ EL duobus, disce omnes.” Most of my 
paragraphs had a modicum of truth, glaringly yet skilfully 
exaggerated. Anyway, fact or fiction, they were objectionable 
enough to cause extreme annoyance to the individuals mentioned. 

When I had carefully revised my three columns of seurrility I 
despatched them to “ The Editor, 1,001, General Post Office, Lon- 
don.” Three or four days passed, and I received neither remittance 
or acknowledgment from ‘‘ the Editor.” 

Feeling anxious as to the safe delivery of my MS. I went to 
Gordon and asked him if he had been more fortunate. He replied 
that he, too, had not as yet received the promised reward, and 
asked me to come to his rooms that evening to talk the matter 
over with Miller and Bourne. When we assembled we found that 
our collaboratewrs were in exactly the same plight, and so havin 
come to the conclusion that it was either the cunning dodge of 
some unscrupulous London journalist to get “ gratis” some literary 
work which might subsequently become useful to him, and which 
the legitimate authors dare not claim; or else, that our mysterious 
friend could not find a publisher sufficiently confiding, we deter- 
mined not to write another page, but let the whole matter drop. 

A week passed away without any further communication, and 
apart from a transient feeling of regret that the lampoon on my 
tutor would never meet the public eye, I had almost dismissed 
the bogus paper from my mind. The next Sunday evening, as I 
came into the lodge late at night, I received a message from the 
Senior Proctor that he requested my attendance at his college 
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rooms at half-past nine the following morning. I regret to say 
in those days, visits to those august functionaries, the proctors, 
were by no means unfrequent, and were the last thing in the 
world to disturb my night’s rest, so I turned in and slept the sleep 
of the righteous. 

The next morning I got up betimes, and having fortified my- 
self with a good breakfast, I went to Mr. Jowler’s rooms in 
Lincoln. I was rather surprised on my arrival to find among 
the twenty odd men waiting to see the Proctor, my three friends 
Bourne, Miller and Gordon. On comparing notes we found that 
we had all received our message at exactly the same time. I 
believe I was in those days as cool and collecteda young gentleman 
as the university could produce, but I must confess I felt anything 
but comfortable standing outside Mr. Jowler’s door. A hundred 
reasons crossed my mind why my presence and that of my friends 
should be in such request, but somehow they all veered round 
into an indescribable feeling that the defunct Round Table was 
really at the bottom of it. The half-hour struck, and the “ bull- 
dog” began to call in the men, one by one. As most were cases 
of men appearing without cap and gown the previous evening they 
were quickly disposed of, and the undergraduates walked out, if 
not wiser men, at least poorer, to the extent of five shillings a- 
piece. When all were dismissed, our four names were called out 
and we walked in together. Mr. Jowler sat at a table in the 
middle of the room, surrounded by papers; on his left sat Mr. 
Wilson of Magdalene, the junior proctor; on his right a middle- 
aged man, clean-shaven, and with an eye like a hawk; from his 
unconventional style of costume, and the amused and unacademical 
smile with which he viewed the whole proceedings, he was evidently 

a stranger. 

Having glared at us for a minute, Mr. Jowler began in icy 
accents: ‘ May I enquire which of you gentlemen is Mr. Lesley 
of Trinity College ?” 

I stepped forward and made a polite bow. 

“Ts this your handwriting, sir?” he continued, handing me a 
document which seemed to be unpleasantly familiar. I looked at 
it, and to my horror discovered it was the identical M.S. I had 
confidingly sent to the anonymous editor of the Phanix. Yes, 
there, glowing before my eyes, was the delightful little paragraph 
in which Mr. Jowler’s visit to Chester Races was so piquantly 
described. I at once saw the game was up and denial useless, so, 
with as much calmness as I could assume, I confessed that I had 
written the article in question. 

“ Very well, sir,” replied Mr. Jowler, “ then I have every reason 
to believe that under the name of ‘ Lancelot’ you contributed 
similar lying and libellous stuff to that despicable print, the 
Round Table, in which ridicule was indiscriminately thrown at 
the authorities of this university.” 
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I replied with dignity that I had contributed certain articles 
under that name, but that I failed to see either their scurrility or 
untruthfulness. 

“Good heavens, sir!” bellowed the indignant Jowler, holding 
my contribution to the Phenix in his hand, “ you will say next 
that I really did visit Chester Races in the disgusting state you 
mention.” 

“ Precisely!” I replied, with dulcet accents, “so I do; but as 
my article has not yet been printed, and as your absence on the 
5th of May might be rather hard to explain at home, I am quite 
willing to let the matter drop.” This side-cut at his domestic 
enthralment told, and speechless at my brazen-faced impudence, 
he motioned to me to stand back, while I sawa slight smile 
flicker round the firm lips of his mysterious friend. 

“Mr. Gordon of Trinity?” Gordon, looking rather white, yet 
very determined, went up to the table. 

_ “Now, sir,” said Mr. Jowler, “‘ are you or are you not the author 
of this disgraceful insult to the respected dean of your college ?” 

“Tam,” briefly replied Gordon. 

“ Very well, sir, you are, I take it, also the author of the articles 
which appeared in the Round Table, signed Merlin ?” 

“‘ Exactly,” said Gordon. 

“Which of you two gentlemen is Mr. Miller of Queen’s? You 
sir! I will not allude to this blasphemous production I hold in 
my hands, but are you not the author of similar profane scurrility 
signed Sir Galahad in the paper I have just alluded too?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you, Mr. Bourne, are responsible for the sorry doggrel 
you attempted to disguise under the name of Tristram.” Bourne 
bowed. ‘Very well; as these manuscripts were not intended for 
my eyes, and as they came into my possession in an indirect man- 
ner, I shall take no official notice of them. I shall expect you to 
attend at the Vice Chancellor’s lodge at twelve o’clock, to explain 
your connection with the Round Table.” 

With sinking hearts we left the torture chamber and returned 
to college, Gordon and I sadly speculating how Jowler had inter- 
cepted our manuscripts, and we freely forgave the Editor of the 
Phenix for not having sent us money for MS. which he could 
never have received. 

At twelve punctually we called on the Vice Chancellor. The 
interview was brief. Mr. Jowler kindly introduced us, taking 
special care there should be no mistake as to my identity (the 
“ Race” paragraph had produced an effect, though scarcely the one 
Thad anticipated), and after a few minutes’ admonition the “ Vice ” 
passed sentence. My friends were each sent down for a term; I, 
having been apparently far more guilty than my colleagues, in as 
much as I had been the purveyor of the weekly gossip, was ordered 
to give my friends the benefit-of my society till the coming 
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Christmas; we were then politely bowed out, Mr. Jowler kindly 
saying in an undertone as I passed, that he hoped I should enjoy 
my vacation, and that for the future I should have ample leisure 
to enjoy my favourite sport of horse racing. 

After my exile I returned to college and took my degree the 
following June ; but in the meantime, despite our efforts, we could 
never find out how our manuscripts had been seized. 

The mystery remained a mystery for some time, till one day 
a year after I had left college, wanting the services of a good 
detective, I visited Scotland Yard. Inspector McKay was sent for 
and in him, to my surprise, I recognised the very individual who 
had supported Mr. Jowler on that memorable occasion. On my 
reminding him of the affair, and standing sundry glasses of whisky, 
he disclosed to me the clever ruse by which we had all been 
trapped. The proctors, especially Jowler, it seemed, were terribly 
anxious to discover the names of the staff of the Round 7 ‘able ; 
having made several futile attempts themselves, they very w isely 
sent to Scotland Yard fora first-class detective. ‘As soon as McKay 
made his appearance they placed the matter entirely in his hands. 
He promptly set to work, and somehow got hold of a poor little 
printer’s devil, who was in Johnson’s employ, and who was 
accustomed to bring the proofs to our rooms. By means of bribes 
and threats he discovered from this urchin our own names and the 
noms de plume under which we wrote; but knowing that the 
evidence of a child of twelve would be insufficient to convict us, 
McKay returned to town and wrote each of us the precious epistle 
through which we were caught. Surmising we were ambitious and 
poor men, he pandered to our greed and vanity with what complete 
success the reader knows. The Phenix was a myth, the Editor 
was Inspector McKay of Scotland Yard; and thus the secret of 
the Round Table, which, like the letters of Junius, we had fondly 
hoped would have baffled the most eager curiosity, was at last laid 
bare to the world. 


J. RANDAL. 











BANQUETING : 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A REPORTER. 


By Tienr Hopkins. 


i. 
BANQUETS AND BANQUETERS. 


It is the Ministerial Banquet at the Mansion House. We are 
waiting for Mr. Gladstone, who is a quarter-of-an-hour behind 
time: the soup is getting cold; and the guests, as my Lord 
Mayor has observed to the Bishop, are getting hungry. The 
scene is a lively and a brilliant one. The saloon, where my Lord 
Mayor and my Lady Mayoress receive their guests on such 
occasions, is thronged by some three hundred ladies and gentlemen, 
amongst whom are persons of fame, rank and wealth. The civic 
element, which is usually a little obtrusive at the Mansion House, 
is overshadowed this evening by an element more interesting and 
distinguished. This is the chief civic banquet of the year, and 
the number of notables is proportionately large. Most of the 
members of the Cabinet are present, and M.P.’s are at a discount. 
There is a sprinkling of noble lords, and baronets are plentiful. 
The Church is represented by a brace of bishops, a well-known 
archdeacon, two or three canons, a popular preacher, and several 
of the lesser clergy. The Army and the Navy are present in the 
persons of a general, a lieutenant-colonel and two admirals. 
There is a famous novelist, a leading journalist, and three or four 
artists, including the first caricaturist of the day. The Corporation 
is well to the fore in the forms of aldermen, common councilmen, 
and their chief officers. 


My Lord Mayor and my Lady Mayoress, supported by the 


Sheriffs and their ladies, and attended by the City Marshal, with 
his plumed hat and spurs, the Sword-bearer with the great golden 
sword, and the Mace-bearer with the ponderous mace, are at the 
upper end of the saloon. His lordship wears his scarlet robe, 
gold chain and diamond badge, over a court suit of black velvet ; 
and the Sheriffs are in full dress, with robes and chains. 
A soft light falling from countless incandescent lamps floods the 
saloon, and adds another brilliance to gay toilettes and gayer 


uniforms, sparkling over stars, diamonds, medals and badges 
innumerable. 
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It is twenty minutes past seven ; where can Mr. Gladstone be ? 
The aldermanic visage gives token of the uneasiness that reigns 
beneath the aldermanic waistcoat; and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty only partially succeeds in persuading himself that his 
watch is fast. My Lord Mayor, who is nowhere if his invention 
fail him at this crisis, says there must be a block in Cheapside ; 
and the City Marshal falls back on his snuff-box. 

But hark! there is a cheer outside: a pleased murmur of 
‘“‘ He’s coming!” passes along the famished ranks in the saloon: 
the folding-doors are flung wide open; and as Mr. Gladstone, 
with Mrs. Gladstone on his arm, makes a rapid and smiling 
entry, Mr. Harker, the toastmaster, announces in his grandest 
style, “ The Right Honourable the Prime Minister!” 

Quickly ,following on this is another and a no less welcome 
announcement: ‘May it please your lordship, my lords, ladies, 
and gentlemen, dinner is served.” 

The musicians in the gallery give out a festive note, and the 
guests stream slowly into the Great Egyptian Hall, radiant with 
the white light of electricity, where the tables, 


richly spread in regal mode, 
Await the happy guests. 


“ Now this is what I call grand. Whata gorgeous place! And 
the menoo, thirty dishes! By Jove, how I mean to go it!” 

This was spoken at my elbow, as we were taking our places, and 
the speaker, as I afterwards learned in conversation with him, was 
a young gentleman from the country, who considered himself 
fortunate in having procured, through his father, who was a pro- 
vincial mayor, an invitation to this the best civic dinner of the 
year. His enthusiasm and self-congratulations occasioned me some 
little amusement, both then and at subsequent stages of the 
banquet. A poor devil of a newspaper reporter, Mansion House 
dinners had lost, “in ages long ago,” such novelty and charm as 
they ever possessed for me. To attend them was not a pleasure 
but a duty; and, like Lamb, at the India House, I was generally 
the last to arrive, and the first to depart. 

The young gentleman viewed the scene with other eyes. It 
was his first public dinner, and a dinner, moreover, which was 
really famous in its way, one of the notable entertainments of the 
year. He was delighted at having shaken hands with a Lord 
Mayor of London, in his scarlet and fur-trimmed robe ; gratified 
at his close contact with cabinet ministers, society beauties, and 
the host of people with greater or less pretentions to renown, 
whom the Chief Magistrate of London gathers about him on such 
an occasion. The magnificent flunkeys in velvet and gold (one of 
whom, on offering to relieve him of his hat and umbrella, he had 
nearly shaken hands with in mistake for the Lord Mayor himself ) 
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inspired him with awe; and he looked with mingled admiration 
and respect upon Mr. Harker, the toastmaster. 

I reproved my own mild cynicism in the presence of this young 
man’s enthusiasm. He was as the infant in whose cherubic and 
smiling person Mr. Tenniel embodies a new year, in his cartoon in 
Punch ; I was as the old decrepit fellow in whom the dead year 
makes its tottering exit, whom we feel tempted to dismiss with 
a lenient kick. He was arrayed in the glossiest of dress-coats, 
and the freshest of shirt-fronts ; my dress-coat bore visible traces 
of the carelessness of waiters in handling soup-plates; and my 
shirt-front—I will confess it—had done duty at a charity dinner 
the night before. 

The young gentleman from the country had seldom dined away 
from the paternal board ; I, holding the unenviable position of diner- 
out on the staff of a city newspaper, was partaking, two, three, and 
four times a week, of every variety of public dinner—civie, political, 
commercial, literary, artistic, theatrical, charitable, and religious. 





[ had dined with a King (albeit he was copper-coloured) at the’ 


Mansion House, and with thieves in Drury Lane; with princes at 
Willis’s Rooms, and with paupers in a workhouse. 

For all this, I felt no superiority over that young man from 
the country. Iregarded him, and spaxe with him, not in a boast- 
ful, but in a lowly and chastened spirit, for at that date my palate 
was irretrievably ruined, and my digestion gone. 

I was glad for my young friend’s sake that he had been 
enabled to make his debit at the Mansion House. He might 
have gone farther, and fared much worse, for at the Mansion 
House they still keep up the culinary traditions, which have been 
passed on from one generation to another in the existence of the 
Corporation of London. A dinner at the Mansion House is still, 
what it has been for years past, an event which ordinary persons, 
who have been privileged to share it, record in their diaries “in 
letters all of gold.” Suppose that young man had been fated to 
receive his first impressions of the public dinner from some 
charity banquet at a tavern or hotel, what a different complexion 
they would have taken. For, be it said at once, there are public 
dinners and public dinners. There is an inner and an outer 
shrine in the temple of the gastronomic deity; there are banquets 
exoteric and esoteric. He whose knowledge of the public dinner 
has been acquired by attendance only at the common charity 
festival; the annual “spread ” in connection with some hospital, 
dispensary, or asylum; or at conventional political banquets, or 
club dinners, or parochial dinners, knows little of the “art and 
mystery” of dining as this is practised in certain historic places 
in the region marked “ E.C.” on the maps of London. 

Between the East and the West, in all that appertains to the 
culinary art, there is a great oulf set—“The City” is the 
Paradise, the blessed land, the great Walhalla, the happy 
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hunting-ground, the haven of rest, the Elysian Fields, of the 
professional diner. Access to this inner shrine is not for common 
mortals; the approach is as difficult as that to the magician’s 
palace, whose marble portals a tiger guarded. The choicest 
banquets of the Mansion House—for even here there are grades 
and degrees—are denied to all save a happy few; and more 
exclusive still are the “ Court” dinners of the City guilds. 

The common public dinner is an exceedingly second-rate affair. 
The gourmand sums it up with a shudder in the words, “ A guinea 
a head, including wines,” and he thinks with a qualm and a 
quaver of meats half-cooked and luke-warm, of wines which are 
to the palate what “ the little book,” was to the inner man of St. 
John the Divine, of inefficient serving, of pestilent waiters, of 
heat, noise, confusion, and “ Chaos as of old Night.” : 

Of this kind, with a few exceptions, is the whole class of 
charity dinners, with those other miscellaneous entertainments 
which have just been specified. Scarcely a whit better, in the 
esthetic and culinary points of view, is the gigantic “ Ninth of 
November” banquet at the Guildhall, where eight or nine 
hundred people are thrown together like ballast in the hold of a 
ship, where the dinner is the merest scramble, and where a 
majority of the guests submit to partial extinction and total 
boredom with the cheerful stoicism which Britons never so much 
display as when they are makin believe to enjoy themselves. 

It is Hyperion to a Satyr om one contrasts with these the 
noble banquets of the spre a8 guilds. Iam thinking rather of the 
“Court” than of the “Livery” dinners of these bodies; for the 
Livery dinners, being on a much larger scale, are marked by 
many of the objectionable features of the common public feasts : 
they are noisy and tedious, and the dishes, if equal in quantity are 
inferior in quality to those at the select Vitellian banquets of the 
master and his court. 

The Court dinners of the leading guilds—the Mercers, Drapers. 
Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Merchant Taylors, Clothworkers—are 
marvels of splendour and taste. Prep: wed with the highest art, 
they are served in the finest style. An air of stillness and repose 
breathes through the banqueting-hall ; the guest is made to feel, 
for the time at all events, that rich meats and rare wines are the 
end and purpose of existence; and in the utter absence of haste 
and other distractions, he gives himself wholly and deliberately to 
the solid pleasures of the banquet. In all the surroundings there 
is found an apt and subtle harmony with the occasion: the eye 
turns from the wealth of flowers and the heaped-up fruit to the 
quaint and beautiful plate which loads the table, the massy drink- 
ing-cups, the twisted vases, the candlesticks, the gold and silver 
salvers, the ewers; ‘and leaving these, dwells on the rare oaken 
carvings and mouldings of the hall, the crests, mottoes and devices 
with which the walls are frescoed, and the silken banners, floating 
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overhead. Queer old customs abound in these ancient halls, which 
are nowhere else met with in perfection—the drinking in solemn 
silence to the memory of some founder or benefactor, and the 
elaborate ceremony of the loving-cup. The music, playing over- 
head or in an antechamber, is just sufficiently emphasised to per- 
mit one to talk or keep silence as it pleases him. On rare 
occasions, there is presented to each guest at the close of the 
feast, a gilded and quilted satin casket stuffed with choicest sweet- 
meats, and until very recently it was the practice occasionally to 
bestow a parting-gift of even more tangible value. The hospitality 
of the City guilds is world-famed. They have entertained princes, 
statesmen, men of letters, art, and science, and they number all 
of these on the roll of their honorary members. They have com- 
passed the globe in their extravagant liberality ; and at one time 
or another have in the most literal sense of the words, kept open 
house for all the world. 


II. 
MENUS AND MANNERS. 


“ Look you, master doctor,” said Sancho Panza to Dr. Pedro Rezio 
de Aguero, “never trouble yourself to provide me again with 
your delicacies or your tit-bits; for they will only unhinge my 
stomach.” Cow-beef and bacon, with turnips and onions, were 
more to the liking of Sancho than the spiced fruit, the roasted 
partridges, and the stewed rabbits which were offered him, Tanta- 
lus-fashion, on the day that he entered on his governorship. 
Substitute for the cow-beef and bacon a plain shoulder of mutton, 
a simple loin-chop, or an unpretending cut from the sirloin, and 
there is manya guest at a modern city dinner who has echoed the 
sentiment of Sancho. 

Sancho’s delicacies were whisked away from him before he had 
so much as tasted them; but my Lord Mayor heaps delicacy upon 
delicacy before his guests, tempting them with “ meats of noblest 
sort and savor,” in such multiplied profusion that the choice is 
distracted, and appetite appeased almost by contemplation of the 
menu. 

One yearns for a break in the courses, for a pause, were it long 
enough only to remember the dainties that are past, to anticipate 
those that are to come. But there is neither break nor pause ; 
you have barely made an end of one sweet morsel before you 
are importuned with another. Ever at your back is the tireless 
waiter with yet another mess more savory than the last; and the 
most voracious feeder in the company finds at length that “the 
cook-fiend ” has been one too many for him. 

Lacking the pen of a literary Soyer, I am unequal to a critical 
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description of the menw; to some one in favour with the gastro- 
nomic muse it must be left to sing in detail of turtle-soup, both 
thick and clear, of salmon and whitebait, of sweetbread and the 
tender quail, of mild spring chickens and the royal pheasant; of 
peaches a la Condi, and sudovse de créme ; of ice-pudding and ices; 
of Pommery and Bollinger and Moet ; of Chateau Margeaux and 
Chateau Lafitte ; of Cognac in thimblesful, and the deadly-sweet 
Chartreuse. 


My young friend from the country discovered at a very early 
stage of the feast that the menw was a far more formidable matter 
than he had supposed. In the rustic innocence of his heart he 
had said that he would “ go it;” and so he did—for a while. He 
took his seat at table with confidence; “the mighty artillery 
of sauces” were to have no terrors for him, he would demolish 
them all. With glistening eye anda“ lip moistened with desire ” 
he entered on the opening course ; and doubtful as to the rela- 
tive merits of tortwe and tortue claire, despatched a plate of each. 
In like manner he dealt with five different kinds of fish. Fillet 
of trout grille a la Tartare he disposed of readily ; Rissolettes de 
Langoustes a@ la Pompadour he got rid of without difficulty ; and 
in the matter of Turban de Volaille a la Bolonnaise, he put his 
faith in Providence. 

This was “ going it,” no doubt ; but the pace was too severe to 
last, and the entry of the venison in haunches occasioned him his 
first uneasiness, for he realised that the banquet was then only 
commencing in earnest. Patésala Francaise, Poularde Braise 
% la Financiére and Petits Poulets aux pointes dAsperges, 
which an hour ago he would have considered “ trifles light as air,” 
mere sharpeners of the palate, were now become things to wrestle 
with seriously ; and after the merest wafer of Jambon aw vin, he 
gave up,“ sorrowing,” in presence of Canetons aua Cressons and 
Dindonneaux Piqués. Rallying for a brief space, he dallied 
feebly with two of the six entremets and struggled manfully with 
the first of three relevés ; but the period of the dessert et glaces 
tound him sinking, “ to rise no more.” 

“T’d no idea there was so much of it,” he murmured, as he 
dipped the end of his napkin in the rose water and carried it to 
his fevered brow. 

The menu is a great snare to the novice; happy the hale and 
hearty -alderman whom half-a-century’s experience has taught 
what meats bring happiness, and what bring indigestion on the 
morrow. 

But over-indulgence is the exception, and not the rule, at the 
modern public table. Gluttony is a stain of the past; it was 
wiped out along with the three-bottle heroes of bibulous memory. 
The very profusion of the feast enforces moderation, and public 
men, with whom dining is a duty now-a-days, are for the most 
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part abstemious to a degree. The host at the Mansion House 
undergoes a good deal of mild chaff on the subject of his nume- 
rous banquets; but the truth is, that my Lord Mayor finds it 
necessary to be sparing in his diet during his year of office. I 
have known a Lord Mayor who dined off a mutton chop in the 
midst of the luxuries he had provided for his guests, and another, 
who gave his toasts in a glass of water. Your modern alderman, 
too, is by no means the “ o’ergorged epicure ” whom the traditions 
of an earlier and grosser age have painted for us. An epicure, 
indeed, he may be, but he dines like a gentleman. , He may be 
“no quaker” at his food, but he does not, like Johnson, make 
“inarticulate noises ” over a favourite dish. 

A professional diner of the last century, one of the typical fiery- 
nosed variety with whom the older caricaturists have made us 
familiar, would find himself strangely out of place at any reputable 
public dinner to-day. Probably he would say that we had de- 
generated from the good old standard; he would esteem our 
moderate portions and modest libations as lightly as Sancho 
esteemed the abstinence of Don Quixote. He would see no lying 
“among the pots” after dinner, and it would surprise and doubt- 
less disgust him to observe that every guest was capable of walking 
away from the table without the assistance of the waiter. He 
would call us milksops; we should retort that he was a gross 
feeder and a toss-pot, that the colour of his nose was a shame unto 
him, and the feature itself fit only to be modelled in purple wax, 
and presented as a trophy to the Salvation Army. 

Beyond doubt the table is overburdened in these days, the 
feast too long drawn-out; but think how we have reformed the 
menu since the age when our estimable forefathers ate what we 
should now call carrion—porpoise and'swan, favourite morsels of an 
olden day, are amongst the dishes which educated palates long 
since discarded. Here isa specimen of a dinner given a good 
many years ago by the Drapers’ Company. It is not a fault on the 
side of extravagance, but it is hardly the repast which Messrs. Ring 
and Brymer—those twin luminaries of the kitchen—would serve 
up to the present court of the Drapers’, in their palatial hall in 
Throgmorton street : | 


“Half a buck, baked; and five pasties: and, for a reward, five conies, eighteen 
pigeons, two tarts, and afterwards pears and filberds,” 


Here is another, the brief record of which reads like, but is not, 
an extract from the diary of Pepys: 


“One neck of mutton in pike broth ; two shoulders of mutton, roasted ; four conies, 
eight chickens, six pigeons, and cold meat, plenty, and so departed.” 

Considered from the standpoint of the supply of bare necessity, 
this meal might very reasonably stand for a definition of “ plenty ; ” 
but there is no liverymen of the humblest of modern guilds 
who would “depart,” after partaking of it, until he had had some- 
thing more than an explanation from the cook. 
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A dinner of three courses embraced, in the first course, “ brawn with 
mustard, and cabbages to the pottage;” in the second, “ venison in 
broth, and coney standard” (a big roasted rabbit set upright) ; and 
in the third, “ pears in syrop, and cold bake meat.” Gallons of 
“frumenty” and cream consorted with “divers spicery,” and 
wafers and ipocras stood side by side with that ancient delicacy, 
“ Leche-Lombard,” which is lost to us. 

The inferior kinds of fish would seem to have been eaten with 
gusto, for we read of a livery banquet which was furnished with 
eight hundred herrings; but the prime sorts were not altogether un- 
known, for it is written that a certain bailiff’s servant received a 
reward of “ sixpence” “for his diligence abaught the samons.” 
These dainties were washed down with “ayle and clared wyne in 
ashen cuppys,” or “green pots of ayle and wyne,” or sometimes 
with a simple “ kilderkin of good ayle ;” while for the minstrels 
who made music for the guests, there was brought forth “ a pottell 
of sweete wyne.” 

From banquets such as these to the modern “feast of fat things,” 
at which the court of the Mercers’ or Goldsmiths’ company enter- 
tain a royal duke, a victorious general, or some foreign potentate, 
the remove is almost as wide as from Elijah’s bread and meat, or 
Daniel’s pulse, to the lavish epicureanism of Lucullus ; or from the 
feast of dewberries and honeybags which Titania’s fairies prepared 
for the Athenian clown to that very material luncheon, described 
by Milton, at which Adamand Eve entertained their angelic visitor 
in the bowers of Eden. 

But if we have reformed menws and manners, we have lost some- 
thing in the reforming process. The public dinner-table of to- 
day lacks the qualities of bonhomie and jollity which belonged to 
the dinner-table of the past. Our excellent progenitors neither 

eat nor drank genteelly, but their banquets appear to have been 
exceedingly jovial occasions. The ghostly gourmand whom we 
have imagined revisiting the scenes of his buried revels might 
fairly charge us with eating our dinners sadly. ‘The burden of 
the my stery ” of thirty dishes with unspeakable Gallic names 
weighs heavily on he. guests; and “the solitary ceremony of 

manducation ” leaves little energy for discourse. When the City 
guilds were charged with spending too great a portion of their 
substance in good living, they had a stock reply that their banquets 
served a social end in promoting a species of liberté, égalité, et 
Ffraternité amongst the people whom they invited. It sounded 
well, but did not mean much; for, leaving liberty and equality 
out of the question, it cannot be said that. present day banquets 
in the City promote fraternity in any extraordinary degree. It falls 
out occasionally that the guest who is not a member of the com- 
pany finds himself seated between two persons whom he does not 
know and who betray no burning desire to know him. They eat 
and drink and are merry within themselves; but for the most 
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part they remain enclosed within their own silence. There is 
nothing like general intercourse at the table ; friends get together 
in cliques; and strangers are liable to be left in the cold. 

At a Guildhall banquet on Lord Mayor’s Day, three or four years 
ago, Mr. Mathew Arnold had a seat opposite to where I was 
sitting amongst the pressmen. Encompassed by common council- 
men, many of whom, perhaps, scarcely knew the great critic by 
name, he sat forlorn and unnoticed. The cuisine pleased him not, 
and I could see that the conversation of the City magnates affected 
his literary sensibilities much as the ear of the German composer 
was affected when first he heard the national music of Scotland. 
His countenance reflected the conflict of emotions that wrought — 
within him; and as I looked on it I could not but think of 
Gustave Doré’s Neophyte amongst the unspiritual monks. 


IIT. 
THE SPEECHES. 
4N ART ‘‘SUI GENERIS ”—-ILLUSTRATION OF THE DODO—SOME PUBLIC SPEAKERS— THE 
PROSER—HOW HE IS LIKE MR. TENNYSON’S “ BROOK’ —HOW HE WILL NEITHER SPEAK 
SENSE NOR “COME DOWN’ —-HOW NEITHER SNEEZING, NOR THE LOUD CLINKING OF 


GLASSES MOVES HIM—HOW THE DUKE TAKES FORTY WINKS—“ SIT DOWN, CHARLES ! ” 


I wasnever more thoroughly convinced that after-dinner speaking 
isanart sua generis, not to be acquired by any amount of practice in 
the House of Commons, on the platform, in the pulpit, or at the 
bar, than while listening to a brief speech from a barrister, whose 
name is a household word in every criminal court in London. I 
chanced to sit next him at a dinner of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany, and noted with some surprise the nervousness that seized him 
_ when he received from the mastera pencilled invitation to respond to 
the toast of “ The Bar.” He was(andis) elderly and grey-headed, he 
was (and is) accustomed to address a jury—and often in the most 
trying circumstances—every day of his life; and in Court his words 
come rapidly, easily, and incisively. But his confidence and his 
fluency deserted him the moment he rose from his seat at the 
dinner-table, and it was with the utmost difficulty that he spoke 
a few common-places, touching the honourable character of his 
profession, and the kindly relations that prevail between Bench 
and Bar. 

This is an individual instance, but speaking generally, I do not 
hesitate. to say that some of the very worst speeches I have ever 
heard have come from the lips of men whose standing and expe- 
rience would lead one to suppose that they were past masters in 
every branch of oratory. Great men are not always wise—it is Elihu 
the son of Barachel, the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram, who says it 
—and in nothing do great men so often show their lack of wisdom 
as in the belief, most ardently cherished, that they are capable of 
uttering wise things after that they have well dined. 
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That the toast-list—which is opened after the handing of the 
loving-cup—should be retained in its present unwieldy dimen- 
sions at every public dinner, except those that enjoy the patronage 
of Royalty, is a circumstance which Lord Dundreary would have 
relegated to the category of things, which “no fellow can under- 
stand.” For the truth is that after-dinner speaking, if it ever 
possessed a genuine existence, is almost as much a creature of the 
past, as the Deluge or the Dodo. It is scarcely more worthy to 
be believed in than the Sculptor’s Ghost. 

To begin at the top of the tree: when Mr. Gladstone or one of 
ius colleagues makes a speech at the Mansion House or the 
Guildhall, the company and the country at large look for a political 
manifesto, and perhaps are not disappointed. But it is well that 
they look for nothing else, for, with the exception of Earl Gran- 
ville, it is not too much to say that there is no member of the 
Cabinet who makes a tolerable after-dinner speech, in the 
commonly accepted sense of that phrase. Statesmen, to be sure, 
do not generally lay themselves out for success in this arena ; 
and, if one may judge by appearances, modern statesmen at all 
events do not care to be trotted out for the amusement of an 
after-dinner audience. I recollect the extreme unwillingness 
with which Mr. Bright on one occasion responded to a call for a 
speech which was not set down in the programme. It was at the 
Mansion House, I think ; a political banquet ; and Mr. Gladstone 
and somebody else had delivered the regulation replies to the chief 
toasts of the evening. Mr. Bright’s name was not on the list, but 
the company were determined to have him up, and shouts of 
“Bright!” “ Bright!” arose in all parts of the hall. But Mr. 
Bright, helping himself to a slice of melon, bent over it, and 
shook his head and frowned. The calls were redoubled and the 
guests became uproarious. Seeing that they would not be 
pacified, the Lord Mayor, who had waved a deprecating spoon at 
them until his arm was tired, wrote a hasty line on his menu, and 
sent it to Mr. Bright, asking him as a personal favour to say a few 
words. Then the old orator arose, but not in the best of humours, 
and shaking his silvery mane and pushing a gilt candelabra out of 
his way, began, half petulantly, half jestingly, to complain of api 
Lord Mayor’s lack of authority over his subjects, then told a 
anecdote of “my old friend, Cobden,” and in this way gave iio: 
self time to prepare for the twenty minutes’ political oration 
which followed. 

But this unwillingness to make speeches out of season would 
seem to be characteristic only of the best men in Parliament. 
The average M.P.is willing enough to talk; and, truth to anys 
when he gets upon his legs after dinner, he is generally a 
intolerable proser. He speaks invariably as though he are dor 
to the Opposition, and were put up by the whip of his party to 
help in talking out a Government measure. 
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The members of the Royal Family, whose frequent attendance 
at public dinners brings them within the scope of this 
rambling criticism, are, upon the whole, very fair speakers. The 
Prince of Wales is brief and to the point (I hope I may say 
without offence that he has made great advances in recent years) ; 
and in these excellent respects his example is followed by the 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught. The Duke of 
Albany, aiming higher, imparts a literary flavour to his speeches ; 
and the Duke of Cambridge is a thoroughly capable speaker, 
terse, practical, and humorous. 

But Royalty is not always up to the mark. Sometimes, for 
instance, when the distinguished personage presiding, let me 
say, at the annual dinner of some great London hospital, has sat 
down, after making the speech of the evening, you may see the 
reporters leave their places quietly, and withdraw together into 
an adjoining apartment, leaving the rest of the speeches to take 
care of themselves. And if you could follow, you would find 
them with their heads together, comparing the notes they have 
just taken, with a view to the re-writing of the speech from 
beginning to end; in order not only that there might be no 
glaring inequalities in their reports the next morning, but 
that the British public, in reading them, might not have occasion 
to wonder in what school the distinguished personage acquired 
his syntax and his rhetoric. 

Professed and professional literary men seldom, I believe, shine in 
extempore post-prandial oratory; and every one who was present 
at a famous banquet given at the Mansion House a year or two ago 
remembers the lamentable exhibition when two or three first-rate 
novelists were put up to respond to the toast of “ Literature.” It 
needs no telling, however, that the mood in which an author 
puts himself at his desk to pen a chapter of romance or an essay is 
removed far as the Poles from that in which a speaker throws off 
a few happy sentences at a moment’s notice, under the glare of 
the electric light and the gaze of two or three hundred pairs of eyes. 

Journalism has now and then furnished forth some very capable 
after-dinner speakers; and at the present day there is no one 
better able to enliven a dinner-table than Mr. G. A. Sala; and 
Mr. Edmund Yates, when he happens to be present, may always 
be relied on for a neat and witty speech. 

From the corner of the table whence it is least expected comes 
oftentimes the best entertainment, and I have heard many a 
secular orator of renown outdone in light and humorous qualities 
by grave and solemn dignitaries of the church. The late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the rare occasions when he dined in 
public, would make a very enjoyable little speech, abounding in 
quaint microscopic pleasantries. Canon Farrar, whose sonorous 
and richly-coloured periods are familiar to every reader of the 
Life of Christ, can make an exceedingly happy descent to the level 
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of the dinner-table ; and—look next for roses at Christmas and 
for snow in June—I have heard a graceful and witty speech in 
response to the health of the “Visitors” from the pale, ascetic 
lips of Cardinal Manning. 

From my Lord Mayor, whom calls without end upon his time 
and energies leave scant leisure for the preparation of set speeches, 
very little is looked for in the way of rhetoric. When a toast is 
proposed from the chair at the Mansion House in terms a little 
more polished than ordinary, one is tempted to think that his lord- 
ship’s private secretary burned the midnight oil the evening before. 
I remember a Lord Mayor whose memory was very treacherous 
after dinner, and who, when he forgot the speech he had com- 
mitted to memory, would dive into his pocket for the manuscript, 
adjust his glasses, and proceed to read from it with the utmost 
sang froid. A very popular Lord Mayor met the difficulty in a 
simple fashion by always proposing the same speech in the same 
words. His stock oration on charity, delivered whenever he presided 
at a hospital dinner, was by no means bad at the first time of hearing ; 
but if I heard that speech once, I heard it twenty times during his 
lordship’s mayoralty. Occasionally my Lord Mayor essays to be orig- 
inal, and then the result is always curious, and generally painful. 
We had a sham literary Mayor very recently whose post-prandial 
effusions were the terror of pressmen, until, from sheer inability to 
give them an intelligible form, they reported them in a dozen 
lines ; after which: his lordship said that the newspapers boycotted 
him, and, to the infinite relief of the reporters, began to exclude 
them from his entertainments. A Lord Mayor of some years past 
found a topic of inexhaustible interest (to himself) in the fluctu- 
ations of his health. He would tell the companv that “’e ’ad ’is 
‘ealth better that week than the week before”; and ask shoes to 
join ‘im in ’oping ’e might ’ave ’is ’ealth reg’lar during the re- 
mainder of the year so as to be enabled to do ’is dooty proper.” My 
Lord Mayor, like his guests, is sometimes given to speaking more 
than is set down for him, and I have ever felt the profoundest ad- 
miration for that Lady Mayoress, who, when her lord began to 
prose, would pluck him by the velvet tail of his coat, and whisper 
with audible severity, “ Sit down, Charles !” 

But there is not always a wise Lady Mayoress at hand, and as 
a general rule when the proser has began to prose there is no 
escape from him. You may indeed leave your seat, and I have 
known many old stagers who always did $0, remaining outside to 
smoke “ until this tribulation be overpast.” But it requires some 
nerve to do this, and the weak and the inexperienced sit in their 
seats and suffer, for the proser, will not be put an end to until 
he puts an end to himself. Like Dogberry, he will gladly inflict 
all his tediousness on us; and like Mr. Tennyson’s “ brook ” his 
tendency is to * go on for ever.” He has been bidden, as the King 
bade the tedious parson, “ Man, speak sense or come down!” but 
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he has answered in effect, as the parson answered the King, 
“Man, I will neither speak sense nor come down.” 

Can you not rise and howl at him? asks an indignant reader. 
You may indeed rise and howl, as I have seen and heard three- 
fourths of the company do; but you will not howl him down. 
You may make demoniac noises by scraping a knife on a plate, or 
beating a wine glass with a spoon and fork; you may use your 
pocket handkerchief until your nose aches and is purple; you 
may cough and sneeze within a point or two of suicide; but I 
have known speakers who rose superior to these and similar 
demonstrations. 

Pleasant would it be, were each and all of us permitted to 
follow the example of a certain Royal Duke, who has been observed, 
during the progress of a speech more tedious than usual, to place 
a stand of flowers or other bulwark in front of him, and settle 
down behind it for a quiet forty winks. 

Better still, were there at the elbow of every speaker some wise 
and discreet lady, with power at the proper time to summon him 
to his senses and his seat by an authoritative “ Sit down,Charles!” 


LY, 


THE WAITER. 


HIS ABOUNDING GOODNESS—HIS WAISTCOAT—HIS GLOVES—HIS LITTLE WAYS--HIS 
SORROWS—RABBI BEN ABRAMS-—THE WAITER IN PARADISE. 


OBSERVE him as he stands behind your chair, assiduous, meek, 
and cheerful. I have spoken somewhere in this article of 
‘“‘pestilent” waiters: I take back the epithet: it is the guests 
who are pestilent; the waiter who is patient. Sufferance is the 
badge of all his tribe. Note his inborn sense of humour, which 
displays itself in his partiality for garments made to be worn by 
someone of different bulk—Falstaff in the garb of Slender, 
Slender in the garb of Falstaff. See his wondrous white waist- 
coat—“ phantasmagoric, meteoric”—many sizes too large; pro- 
fanely thought to be for the convenience of accommodating half- 
bottles of wine and casual puddings. Observe also his cotton 
gloves, sad-coloured, roomy and limp, like the Brobdingnagian 
pair which Mr. Gladstone affected the last time he was out of 
office, or the familiar “twenty-fours ” which Mr. Toole used to 
wear in the Princess of Trebizonde. 

For the most part he is cheery, and never tires in his efforts 
to tempt you with some new morsel: “ Try the least bit o’ this, 
sir.” “Just a mossel o’ this ’ere, sir.” ‘ Your fav’rite bird, 
sir; I saved this wing.o’ purpose for you.” But there is a 
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melancholy type of waiter, very rare, who hands you the dish 
unwillin gly and sadly, as who should say, “ Eat this and die.” 

He has his little ways, and is not too proud to perpetrate a 
mild practical joke. He will remove the full bottle of wine you 
have just appropriated to your own consumption, and place an 
empty one—which he calls “a marine ”—in its stead; then he 
will retire, and laugh softly behind his napkin. 

When rude guests chafe his spirit sorely, he will go away for a 
little space and drink a half-glass of sherry or claret ; “then return, 
gentle and bland as ever. 

He has his troubles, as when a brother waiter interferes with 
his allotted section of the table, or seizes a dish which belongs to 
him.. At such times, when waiter meets waiter, it is worse than 
when Greek meets Greek; and with a tureen of, soup between 
them, if the struggle chance to take place in your neighbourhood, 
you are likely to receive the contents over your coat, or down 
your neck. 

I had a dear friend amongst waiters, who was an Israelite, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews. The name he enjoyed (I lie, he did not 
enjoy it, for the other waiters made it a scoff and a reproach unto 
him), was Abrams. He had the noble feature which is a 
general mark of his race; but its tint was peculiar to itself. 
As the Ancient Mariner held the wedding guest with his glittermg 
eye, so did that child of a persecuted people hold me with his 
glowing nose. 

In my sallet days, his quick eye marked me as a novice, and he 
would stand behind my chair and counsel me, “ in whisper soothing 
as the zephyr’s breath,” what dishes to avoid and what to revel in. 
"Twas he who taught me to beware the treacherous sweetbread, to 
love the delicate salmi, to moisten with cool champagne the mild 
and tender ham. Dear Rabbi Ben Abrams! thou wast very good 
to me; and never to this day do I eat a mayonnaise but “thy 
benignant image rises before me. I see thee now (in the mind’s 
eye, my Abrams); oftentimes thy genial memory is with me; and 
in token of amity I will even now, in fancy, take thy preposterous 
nose, and gently pull it. 

Mr. Wendell Holmes has conjectured that good Americans when 
they die go to Paris. I have sometimes thought that good waiters 
when the *y die repair in the spirit to Willis’s Rooms, and are there 
waited on by those who are now the guests. There will be a 
turning of the tables then, when the waiters are permitted to lord 
and tyrannise it as the guests do now. It will be the waiters at 
that day who will say: “Do you call this soup hot? Take it 
away instantly, and bring me another plate.” ‘Where is that 
champagne L asked for an hour ago?” “What do you mean by 
bringing me asparagus when I asked for potato chips?” “1 
have met with stupid waiters before now, but never with one so 
supremely stupid as you.” And so on, in the fashion now prevalent. 













































BANQUETING. 
V. 
‘“‘ THE FEAST IS OVER, THE BOARD IS CLEARED.” 


It is eleven o'clock, a moderately early hour; but we have been 
hard at it, eating, drinking, and speechmaking, since. seven ; and | 
can assure you that two persons, my Lord Mayor and the reporter, 
are heartily glad when the last toast has been disposed of. 

Coffee is served in the drawing-room; and in the saloon the 
butler waits with a box of cigars. The supposed allowance is one ; 
but personal friends of the butler may take two. 

And here again is the wonderfully apparelled Jeames with the 
hat and umbrella, and an eye to small change. The first time he 
handed me my hat, | hesitated whether to give him half-a-crown 
or a shilling, and compromised with a florin, which he, with conde- 
scension, nay, with affability, accepted and pocketed. I was grati- 
fied, and thought that I had come off cheaply; but a minute 
afterwards a stately gentleman, wearing the broad blue sash of the 
Bath, tendered a threepenny-piece in exchange for his overcoat, 
and was presented with an elaborate bow. Jeames had not bowed 
to me at all. 


VESTIGIA CAMENARVM. 


AFRICANVS NEMORIVAGYS. 





FLAVENTES Anglus segetes, armenta Batavus 
‘jactet et innumeras incola pastor oves ; 
jampridem nobis plura ac maiora paravit 
si quis in immenso rem gerit orbe Deus. 
Avia lustra mihi scopulique et sola locorum 
et saxa assiduo torrida sole domus. 
Hippelaphus pictusque onager mihi paret, et urus 
indocilis rigido flectere colla iugo ; 
interit ipse leo, duro licet ungue timendus, 
quem tetigit nostra missa sagitta manu ; 
interit, abreptis frustra confisa venenis, 
vipera, quze nudo sub pede pressa cadit. 
Ilicet, in silvas iter est, ubi rara racemos 
labrusca arboreis sustinet arta comis, 
earpit ubi anguimanus recubans securus in umbra 
cum magno longos rhinocerote dies ; 
aut ubi salsa palus, ubi amara cucurbita nodos 
propter fumantes implicuere lacus. 
Haec mihi tuta domus; nec qui me cunque lacessit 
sentiet anguigenam felle carere suo. 


REV. R. N. SANDERSON, 











A LEGEND OF THE CROSS. 


THERE is a legend, a slight-shadowed story 
Told of the Empress Helena. In old age 

When Constantine her son, in blaze of glory, 
Ruled o’er the world, despite his rival’s rage, 


She, with the prescience of a higher life, 
Than any that earth’s grandest thrones afford, 
Left proud Byzantium’s triumph, glory, strife, 
To seek the land where died our Risen Lord. 


And seeking with a loving, reverent heed, 
For dear memorials where the Cross once stood, 
She found, deep-hidden, ’midst rank growth of weed, 
The perfect, veritable “ Holy rood.” 


Great was her gladness; but a Spirit voice 
Spake to her spirit, saying, “Thou hast found 

That which thou must impart! Let all rejoice ! 
Break and distribute this to all around!” 


With a great effort she controlled the yearning 
To keep this precious relic with fond pride ; 

But, faithful to the Voice, when home returning, 
She brake and gave the fragments far and wide. 


Lo! the reward of Faith! The Cross remained 
For ever undiminished, undefaced ; 

Its perfect form and substance still retained ; 
Though in a thousand homes its parts were placed. 


Thus was the gift imparted, without loss, 
And Time and Faith still. prove this Legend true ; 
Millions have had their fragments of The Cross, 
Yet there it stands, unwasted !—ever new ! 


WM. A. GIBBS. 












R. H. &J. PEARSON'S 


ORIGIN ATL 


SLOW COMBUSTION ‘ABBOTSFORD’ GRATES, 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF STYLES SUITABLE FOR ALL ROOMS. 

















Quietness being of so much importance to the studious, these Grates are therefore strongly 

recommended. They are constructed for the purpose of insuring the complete combustion of 

fuel, which is burnt in a receptacle with fire-brick bottom and sides, sending out double the 
ordinary amount of heat. 
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An endless variety of these Grates made to Art Designs in all styles; also a large Stock 
of cheaper Grates on the same principle. From 20s. and upwards. 





R. H. & J. PEARSON, 


FURNISHING AND GENERAL ItRONMONGER 


Manufacturers of Improved Close and Open Fire Kitchen Ranges, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE & MARBLE MERCHANTS. 








Furnishing Showrooms—93, 95, 97, 99 & 101, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
Builders’ Wholesale Ironmongery Warehouse—91, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD. 
lron, Steel. and Metal Warehouse—UXBRIDGE STREET and DURHAM PLACE. 
Manufactory and Workshops—1l4 & 15, DURHAM PLACE. 





POSTAL ADDRESS: NOTTING HILL, W. 





LAMPLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


‘ 
Have it in your Houses, for it is the true Antidote in 0. 
Small-Pox, Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Headache, Nausea, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Thirst, and has abundant medical testimony to its invaluable 
properties, especially in Fevers and Blood Poisons. Very useful in Feverish Colds. 
CA U'TION.—Bevare of worthless Salines containing injurious matter put 


forward in imitation of Pywretie Saline by unprincipled persons at the risk of BRM « 
the health of the public. : 
Pyretic Saline is warranted not to contain magnesia or any substance likely pe ! 


to produce Gallstones or Caleulous formations. 





iste 





May be obtained of all Chemists, and the Proprietor, in Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 21/= each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, HOLBORN, E.c. 
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FOR 
SORE SORE il 
YOON renders the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH AND WHITE. THROATS. LUNGS 
Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, RED- ‘I consider your Horehound Honey the most wonderful w- 4 
NESS, CHAPS, &c., and preserves the Skin from the effects of remedy I have ever tried, possessing properties which are n 7 
FROST, COLD WINDS and HARD WATER. It is the most nothing short of marvellous for cure of sore throat and 
perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever produced, and no lady coughs. ‘ MARIE ROZE.’ 
should be without it for winter use. After visiting the Bail- ‘Your Honey is delicious.— Yours truly, ‘ ELLEN Tener? 
room, or other Heated Apartments it will be found delightfully Relief Guaranteed. Put up in ls. lid. Bottles. 
Refreshing ee If you have any difficulty in obtaining it in your neighhourho od, 
Bottles 1s., 1s 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Messrs. W. M. HOGE & CO. 64, King William Street, London, E.C., 
Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. will post a Bottle to any address upon receipt of price. 





20 PRIZE MEDALS. 20 PRIZE MEDALS. 


AM THE S PAT 
“CHRISTIANA” FLATFLAME 
and ‘LONDON ”’ ARGAND. 


GAS BURNERS, | 


SUN BURNERS; STREET LAMPS; VENTILATING yet TN 
WATER HEATERS;  CHARING CROSS” GAS FIRES, &c. 


W.SUGE & co., Pata VINCENT WORKS, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
LTD, Show Rooms : 1 & 2, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 


Write for Particulars ; or, when Travelling by Road or Rail, 


ALIGHT AT CHARING CROSS & SEE THEM} 














